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Editorial IN otes. 


We want a file of the Revolution for 1871, 
for which we will give the paper ior 1872. 

Every Saturday has come to our table in an at- 
tractive and really elegant form, and is what it 
purports to be, a journal of choice reading. If 
)1 keeps the promise of its first number/it will 
be always welcome and everywhere popular. 

Some of our best friends complain that thef 
received the $2 blanks foo late to fill out properly 
and return before January 1st— in fact, that 
they did not get them till alter that date. As 
we wish to be perfectly lair to every one, we 
shall accept $2 from every subscriber who re- 
mits it this month in payment for one year’s 
subscription to the Revolution. 


We received a pleasant call the other day 
from James W. Stillman, of Providence, who 
made the first speech in favor of Woman Suf- 
frage ever delivered before the Rhode Island 
Legislature. And this was February 25, 1869. 
He is not a very young man, and we trust will 
live to see his motion adopted, not only by 
Rhode Island, but by the people of America. 

Mbs. Louise Chandler Moulton, whose 
sparkling and charming letters are the delight of 
the readers of the Tribune , is passing the holi- 
days in New York. Mrs Bullard, the former 
editor ot this paper, gave her friend a select 
party on Friday evening at her elegant mansion. 
The company consisted of authors, writers and 
artists, and was a very brilliant and delightful 
affair. 

The family is the germ of the three great in- 
stitutions of civilization — the School, the State, 
the Church. From this foundation spring these 
three pillars of society, massive and beautiful. 
Let either or all of them be prostrated, and they 
can be reared again, and the social fabric recon- 
structed, but if that foundation be undermined, 
society topples down into ruin irretrievable, and 
-dissolves into chaos. 

Miss Addie L. Ballou has visited Cardington, 
Ohio, and delighted the people with a discourse 
on Human Responsibility and Immortality. 
She was introduced by Bev. C. Baldwin, a 
Methodist clergyman ; and the Republican closes 
its praiseful notice by expressing the hope that 
the “ beautiful hall may again be greeted by the 
presence, and its platform be pressed by the 
feet, of one ‘ that brings good news, glad tid- 
ings of great joy to the people.’ ’’ 

A woman living on the south shore of Lake 
Erie, engaged in gTape-raising, in partnership 
with a man on “ the labor-for-labor principle, 
with the understanding that either party can 
dissolve the partnership at will,” cannot afford 


to take the Revolution the coming year. Which I 
does not surprise us in the least We should 
not suppose she would care for a journal that 
maintains the sanctity of marriage, nor for a 
Bible with the family register between the Testa- 
ments. 

Miss Mary E. Strickland, of Vineland, gave 
her lecture on What Women Can Do, at Unity. 
Chapel in this city, recently, and with admir- 
able effect. The matter was excellent, and the 
delivery was pleasing and very impressive. The 
lecture is compact with common sense, en- j 
livened with sallies of wit and telling illustra- 
tions. It is a woman’s plea for< the practical 
education of her sex. Miss Strickland’s great 
idea is to make woman self-supporting, 
and then she will do and be all that her best j 
friends desire. She attacks the oak-and-vin© 
theory with great force, and leaves very little of 
the vine. We hope she will have all the invita- ; 
tions to repeat this lecture that she can fill. 


The Catholic Church, with a wonderful adap- 1 
tability, gave her children the Mother of Jesus 
to worship. Without intending it she has 
given us a feeble apotheosis of woman. Art 
is deeply indebted to Rome for this beneficent 
gift to her children. The inspired genius of 
Raphael doted fondly on the queen of heaven 
— “Mary our Mother.” That church could not 
have asked even a pretence of celibacy from 
her priests without giving Mary to them to 
worship. With loving eyes they could inflame 
their hearts in kneeling at her shrines, before 
her images and pictures ; they could write im- 
passioned prayers, offer the sweetest flowers 
and costliest drapery to the ideal woman, pure, 
without a spot or blemish — “ The Queen ” the 
“ Rose of Heaven.” 


Rev W. H. H. Murray, the popular preacher 
of Boston, does not believe in the assertion that 
the chivalrous feeling towards woman will cease 
the moment she takes her rightful position in 
the world, Hnless she ceases to be womanly. 
History shows that chivalry increases in pro- 
portion as the station of woman is elevated. The 
error lies in confounding two totally different 
civilizations. Modern civilization is based on j 
the equality of the sexes ; woman’s intellect is 
acknowledged. She has more than refuted the 
assertions ot her enemies, and stands to-day the 
most potent influence in Christendom. Put no 
stop to that progress ; let the central idea work 
out its own effect- Consider what she has 
been socially and then predict what she can do 
in political life. This objection has been 
plucked as a dead branch from an effete civil- 
ization and grafted into a branch of the world’s 
best planting. 


It will be an important convention in many re- 
spects, and every preparation has been made to 
render it successful and impressive. Its special 
objeet is to induce Congress to pass a Declara- 
tory Act, so that women— who are already citi- 
zens and voters under the 14th and 15th Amend- 
ments — shall be able to vote in every State of 
the Union at the coming Presidential election. 
We have no idea that they will preyail upon 
Congress to make the desired declaration. But 
the meeting may, and we trust will, render a 
vast service to the general cause by attracting 
attention to the subject and presenting consid- 
erations of the utmost importance. We hope 
the character of the convention and all its 
Speeches and acts will tend directly to the ad- 
vancement of the great movement in whose in- 
terest it is held. If the desired end cannot be 

t ined in one way it is well to know it, that all 
forces may be concentrated upon measures 
that are practicable. 


Judob Sharswood of Philadelphia decided 
the case of Miss Burnham, who brought an 
action against the election officers for refusing 
her vote at the recent election, against the 
I plaintiff, on the ground that she is not a free- 
man in the sense in which that term is used 
in the Constitution. Judge Sharswood says : 
“ It is beyond all question the provisions of 
the ninth article of the Constitution, commonly 
called the Declaration of Rights, extend to and 
include both sexes, and that when the words 
" man ” or “ men ” are therein used they com- 
prehend also women. It is equally clear that & 
woman who is born in this country, or natural- 
ized, as she may be, under the acts of Congress, 
is a citizen as fully entitled to the protection ot 
the Government as a man, and with a right fully 
to enjoy all the privileges which properly be- 
long to citizens. But it does not follow that 
the elective franchise is one of their privileges. 
That is exclusively regulated by the Constitu- 
tion, which has excluded many citizens from it 
by reason of age, non-payment of taxes, non- 
residence within the Commonwealth and the 
election district for a certain period of time. 
Nor can I perceive that the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States have any bearing or applica- 
tion upon the question.’’ If woman suffrage is 
not in the Constitution it must be put there in 
such plain, unequivocal terms that not even a 
Philadelphia lawyer can evade them, nor a 
Pennsylvania judge help finding both their 
meaning and intent. Probably if the people 
demanded woman suffrage there would be no 
difficulty in discovering constitutional warrant 
for it. The difficulty is in creating the public 
sentiment that will demand the enfranchise- 
ment of women. And it is just this work that 
that the friends of our cause have to do. It is 
not sails that are wanting, but the breeze to fill 
them. 


The meeting of the National Suffrage Com- 
mittee will be held in Washington this week. 
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Contributions. 

At Home. 

We have churches, schools, lyceums, pub- 
lic libraries, and a thousand other appli- 
ances for nurture and instruction, but they 
are all mechanical when compared with the 
mission of home. Home is an organism. 
It takes root and grows like a tree, and 
there are warm emanations from it that 
make the surrounding spaces glad. Plant 
a dozen good houses in the wilderness and 
it becomes a centre of civilization. Every- 
thing can be made from the elements those 
homes supply. God has set the solitary in 
families, and no contrivance made by the 
wit of man has ever equalled the ameliorat- 
ing effect of this simple arrangement. A 
Quaker preacher from England once trav- 
elled over this country, speaking to his 
brethren in various places, and his one 
word was, “make your wants few.” Some 
such apostle is needed now to bid our peo- 
ple create better homes or build larger 
jails. Every good home helps depopulate j 
the prisons and make a police unnecessary. 

It is a mistake to suppose that women are 
the only home-makers. Women alone can l 
create something which will fill the place 
of home far better than anything man can 
contrive under similar circumstances. They 
nestle into lonely places and produce com- 
fort, order, and even beauty, where men 
would sit down helpless and content in the 
midst of chaos. The maiden woman’s cot- 
tage is often a marvel of neatness, taste, 
and refinement ; a little prim, to be sure, 
needing the confusion wrought by rollicking 
children to give it the touch of nature ; but 
it is a picture of paradise in comparison 
with a bachelor’s hall, which, at the best, 
is a cross between an office, a variety shop, 
and a sepulchre. Neatness is more deeply 
ingrained in woman’s nature than in man’s. 
Eve invented the broom and the mop and 
brought them out of Eden with her. A 
man alone would allow the litter to accumu- 
late until it became to thick for him to en- 
dure, and (hen migrate to a cleaner place. 
Hut woman permits no such invasion of her 
realm, e^en though her only defence is a 
.bunch of twigs. 

But neatness and order, which enter a 
household with the whisk of a woman’s skirt, 
as bees come with clover, make merely the 
shell of home, and often but a cold and 
dreary shell at that. The sonl of home is 
alone supplied by man and woman working 
together, with tastes and sympathies and 
ideas all harmonized and attuned by love 
and reason. One reason why homes are so 
often unsatisfactory is because the man side 
of the structure is not supplied. No woman 
can sncceed in home-making, the finest of 
Ihe fine arts, when she works at odds with a 
man who uses his home for the exhibition 
of traits he cannot safely show in other 
places. There are men so coarse in grain, 
so rough and discourteous in constitution, 
whatever their appearance may be, that 
they are decent only when under restraint, 
gnd forget their manners and the better 


part of their manhood the moment they 
shut the world outside their own front-door. 
They look on home as the one place in the 
world where they can throw off the mask 
they are bound to wear elsewhere, and vent 
the spleen and ill-temper and pettiness they 
would be ashamed to have the public see. 
They quit the drill and dress parade of life, 
and retire into their barrack to inflict on 
its inmates all the pent-up irritation and 
ill-humor and vulgarity of their half-civil- 
ized and half-trained souls ; and there they 
unbend and act out the lower and meaner 
elements of their nature, furnishing a con- 
firmation of the truth of D irwin’s theory by 
behaving strangely like a dog or wolf or 
porcupine. 

Many a man who appears decently in 
public is revenged upon society by acting 
the brute or bully toward his defenceless 
wife and children. This immunity from 
restraint has tempted many a man into low 
habits and harsh, tyrannical ways toward his 
family, who under othef circumstances would 
have been quite respectable and kind. Men 
who have not the native refinement and no- 
bility of soul to treat a loving wife and de- 
fenceless children with more kindness and 
consideration than they show to a mere pas- 
sing acquaintance of the street, are unfit to 
have a wife and children, and the place 
they sleep in should be called a sty. The 
true man always goes up to his home, and 
while in it lives in the highest and finest 
and loveliest traits of his manhood. Be a 
beast and home will be a pen ; be an angel 
and it will be a paradise. 

What our American homes want to-day is 
more of the interest, the thought, the af- 
fection of men. Instead of making them 
the exhibition -room for peevishness, bad 
temper, stupidity, and petty tyranny, or 
even leaving them to the sole care of women 
and then finding fault because they are 
unsatisfactory, how much better and hap- 
pier for all parties would it be if every man 
would give the best of his head and heart 
to make his home delightful and holy. 

The true home is always on the highest 
plane of life, and the man finds it not by 
uncaging the beasts that crouch in his 
blood, but by unfolding the wings of the 
angel in his heart and brain. A man’s ! 
house is his castle ; let him keep it in a 
knightly fashion, with true chivalric honor, 
keeping every vow sacred, and holding a 
shield like the panoply of justice over the 
weak and small. It is a castle if he will 
keep it so ; let him not make it a cage. 

Home is a music-box made up of the love 
and aspiration and noble qualities of all its 
inmates. It is full of harmony and the 
consonance of sweet sounds. There is a per- 
petual concert going on within its walls. 
The treble of the woman’s voice must be 
supported by the bass of the man’s. She 
cannot make home complete by herself any 
more than she can carry all parts in singing 
at one time. Without his help her attempt 
at making home what it ought to be will 
produce a solo ; together they will create 
the perfect symphony. 


The Kiss. 

“ Cdmc, my child,” my lady said : 
Swift from me to her he sped. 

Nestled near her lovingly ; 

O’er his golden hair she yearned 
And his rose-bnd month upturned, 
Softly kissed — alas for me 1 

Even he, his small arms twining 
Round her neck, seemed half divining 
Tbe great bliss to me denied ; 

I, methonght, my all would give 
Such sweet welcome to receive, 

As, enviously, I eyed. 

Straight Bhe left us two alone ; 

Then I called the little one 
To my side, intent to place, 

Folliwing her gracious sign, 

These adoring lips of mine 
Where her Ups had left their trace. 

Here 1 thought to breathe the whole 
Balm and fragrance of her soul 
Stooping, I beheld a tear I 
Suddenly my heart grew light, 
Reading there a promise bright, 

And a hope of coming cheer. 


Au RevDir. 

“ Olive Logan ” is now the nom de plume 
of Mrs. Wirt Sikes, who has been worried 
into writing a letter for the press by a para- 
graph in some paper to the effect that both 
she and her husband stand in the frontline 
of the ultra-progressionists of the age in re- 
gard to marriage, and that the religious 
ceremony performed by Dr. Collyer was a 
concession to the prejudices of the unen- 
lightened majority. This statement she 
pronounces utterly untrue. And she pro- 
ceeds to say : 

“If I had not been in some measure as- 
sociated, for the past two or three years, 
with that small band of women who have 
pleaded for the extension of the franchise to 
our sex, this statement would never have 
been made. Because nowhere in my pub- 
lished writings, my lectures, or my private 
conversation have I ever said anything to 
warrant such a statement. On the contrary, 
I have steadily defended the holy institu- 
tion of marriage in all my utterances touch- 
ing the subject. I have earnestly contended 
that it is the basis of all that is best and 
most desirable in this life, and I have even 
gone so far, under the pressure of recent 
clamor, as to say that if woman suffrage 
means free love I am opposed henceforth to 
woman suffrage. My marriage to Wirt 
Sikes was the last, most emphatic protest I 
could make against the free-love notions of 
which we hear so much in the present day ; 
it was no * concession ;’ it was an expression 
of opinion which I hoped no one could mis- 
understand. It was simply practicing what 
I preach.” 

This is well. We are heartily glad tbat- 
Mrs. Sikes has published and has solemn 
ized her protest against free-loveism, which 
we regard as one of the worst heresies ever 
hatched from addled brains. We rejoice 
that she has pronounced her high estimate 
of marriage by marrying one who is worthy 
of her hand and heart. But we read with 
surprise and regret the further statement, 
that as the subject of woman’s enfranchise- 
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menfc haa become so loaded with obnoxious 
features that what once seemed a fair pro- j 
teat against taxation without representation I 
— the principle for which our forefathers 
fought and died — is now becoming a nui- 
sance to audiences, “I have resolved to 
confine myself in future to a line of re- 
mark which has done more toward winning 
toe such fame and fortune as I possess than 
anything I have said about suffrage. Un- 
clean hands have been laid upon it — let it 
go.” 

Does Mrs. Sikes wish the world to under- 
stand that the only things she cares for are 
“ fame and fortune ?” Is she williag to 
confess thus publicly to the world that she 
sacrifices the principle of justice for popu- 
larity and pay ? Is she so timid and 
fastidious that she willingly abandons a 
just cause and goes back on her Bex because 
audiences are tired of* trumpery tirades 
about woman’s rights and wrongs, and a 
Bet of visionaries have laid their latest 
born on the door-step of the woman 
suffrage cause ? 

We are exceedingly sorry for Mrs. 'Sikes. 
Her confession is discreditable both to her 
reason and her heart. She must know per- 
fectly well that between woman suffrage 
and free love there is not the least neces- 
sary connection, and that, while the former 
is a new thing under the sun, the latter is 
old as sin, and one of the first children of 
Satan. She should be perfectly well aware 
of the fact that nine out of every ten of the 
advocates of woman suffrage are firm be- 
lievers in the sacred ness of the marriage 
relation, and set their faces like flint against 
every form of looseness and license. To 
confound things so essentially different as 
woman suffrage and free love indicates a 
want of intelligence that amazes us. To 
repudiate a great movement of admitted 
justice and philanthropy because its advo- 
cacy does not pay, and because a few people 
have tried in vain to fasten their foul con- 
ceits, like a bit of dirty paper, to its skirts, 
shows a want of disinterestedness and a 
moral cowardice we never suspected in 
Olive Logan. Has marriage taken all the 
heroism and all the heart out of her so 
soon ? 

We are sorry, not for ourselves— though 
we can ill afford to lose the support of any 
good man or woman — but for Mrs. Sikes, 
who has unfortunately confessed what none ! 
but an enemy could have accused her of. 
And having disowned the character and 
thrown off the livery in which she first in- ^ 
terested us and a large portion of the pub- 
lic, we leave her to “ the old-fashioned 
themes of a noble life, a good man's love, 
frolics with the children, how to make 
home happy, the flowers on virtue’s win- 
dow-sill, the follies of Miss Japouica, the 
Vapidities of Mr. Fitz-Noodle, the fuuni- 
ments of Miss Jerusha, the honest little 
comedies of daily life, asd the sweet house- 
hold pixies,” with a hearty au revoir. 


A live without friends is worse than a life in 
a wilderness. 


About the Holidays. 

Jennie June, in her last lettm to the 
Cincinnati Commercial, says it is the fashion 
among that class of dismal people who are 
always heralding cholera and yellow fever 
— who make an epidemic out of a single 
case of chicken-pox, and revel in newspaper 
accounts of sanitary crimes and misde- 
meanors — to say that the observance of 
New Year’s Day is dying out, anrl that its 
social gayeties are characterized by a laxity 
and indulgence which is disgusting in the 
eyes of all decent people. Never was 
slander greater or more unmerited. The 
custom of New Year’s calls seems to become 
more general year by year, and is now ex 
tending from the metropolis all over the 
country. The abundant, but somewhat 
rude, hospitality which formerly distin- 
guished it has given place to a delicacy and 
refinement very much more in keeping 
with its object and purpose, and which 
effectually excludes the infringements upon 
strict courtesy which were not uufrequent 
when every family presented a table loaded 
with everything eatable, and particularly 
everything drinkable, that could be found. 

The universality of the custom is in no 
way more clearly exhibited thay in the pre- 
parations which are made for it. Weeks 
beforehand shops and shop windows pre- 
sent the appearance of a huge baker's, con- 
fectioner’s and fruit dealer’s show. Christ- 
mas and Christmas trees are important 
incidents ; but the great expectations of 
getting rid of all the jellies, and frosted and 
fruited cakes, the mottoes, the pyramids, 
the lady apples, the crystal bon bon boxes 
and the white grapes are based upon “New 
Year’s,” and that these expectations are 
well founded is evident in the sudden look 
of vacuity whieh follows this plethora of 
sweets and luxuries. 

What a pity it is that a festival could not 
be invented to break in upon the dull days 
of February, and the ides of M irch which 
come after. 

There is one peculiarity about N^w 
Year’s calls, and that is that they interest and 
bring to the social surface quite a different 
class of people from the usual fashionable 
callers. Active business men who have no i 
other day in the year devote this one to 
looking up old friends, and in our busy 
community it often forms the link which 
holds together lifelong ties of intimacy and 
friendship, or clasps a wide space between 
an old life and the new. 

It is not in the nature of things to return 
to the “good old days’.’ of spinning- 
wheels. and irons and sanded floors, nor 
does any intelligent man or woman really 
wish that we could, but every one is glad 
that a more healthy tone prevails in the 
community, over the fierce passion for 
dress and display which has been stimu- 
lated to the unhealthy height it reached 
during the past few years. 

There is a lull this season, caused partly 
by the want of Parisian excitement, partly by 
the increasing preponderance of the Ger- 


man element in our midst, and the in- 
fluence of their simple, sober manners and 
customs, an 1 completed by on r own com- 
mercial disasters, and the disgrace^ into 
which mere money-getters an 1 money- 
sp on tier ; have fallen. 

A great display of gol 1 and diamonds is 
rated “ had style ” and vulgar. Lidies be- 
longing to the very best class are even, in 
some instances, making a show of sim- 
plicity^ p itting all the cost into the fineness 
and genuineness of material, none into 
jiwelry or the trimming of their toilets. 
O hers, with less refinement of intelli- 
gence, are using laces and stor *s of a less 
cherished description, and employing them 
partly in furbishing up old dresses, partly 
in trimming new. 

“I never knew,” s lid a wealthy 1 idy re- 
cently, “how much pleasure I missed in 
giviug my clothes away after a few times of 
wearing.” 

Singularly, too, foreign travel is doing 
much to bring about more sensible ideas in 
regard to dress and living than have hereto- 
fore prevailed among us. N jthing does an 
American woman so much good as going 
abroad and finding out how people live 
whom she has bieu acc istomed to base all 
her ideas of style up an. If families who go 
abroad to educate their children, aud what 
not, were willing to live at home as they do 
when they are iu France or Germany, they 
would not only relieve themselves of a vast 
burden, set a good example to entire com- 
munities, but imp irt to their children 
sound, honorable and honest ideas, worth 
all the teaching of schools. 


Among the interesting articles of furniture 
with which Mr. .Sunnier 1ms graced his Wash- 
ington home is a now picture by a colored 
artist of Cincinnati, named Dnncuuson. The 
picture is an origiual sketch of Ellen’s Isle, 
Loch Katrine, Scotland, referred to by Sir 
Walter Scott in his “ Lidy of the Lake,” taken 
from studies on the spot by the artist himself, 
and pronounced by visitors to that romantic 
scene exceedingly faithful. Jt is an afternoon, 
and the sky, water, foliage, aud all the natural 
surrounding objects, indicate a master hand. 
The artist presented it in person, as a tribute of 
gratitude to the senator for his services in be- 
ll ill of the Southern negroes. 


A little girl who looked into a wood-cutter’s 
cabin was asked to enter by the kind-hearted 
knight of the axe. The little miss hesitated, but 
presently asked, “ Is there any mother there? ” 
“Yes, dear,” replied a kind, womanly voice; 
“There is a mother here who will be glad to 
see you.” The little girl’s instincts were whole- 
some ami wise She knew who she could love 
aud trust. A home may be small and mean, but if 
it is the shrine oi a mother’s love, it is a happier 
place than a palace would be without this 
blessed presence. 


Db. Newhall thinks that childhood is in 
danger of becoming extinct. Aged little boys 
aud girls have their fashionable parties and balls, 
and dress, aud mince, aud wriggle, aud chat- 
ter nousense, after the silliest models extant iu 
fashionable life. 
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ORIGINAL STORY. 


Gilbe rt's F olks. 

BY AUGUSTA EARNED. 

The operation of foddering stock in De* 
cember, when the wind is due East and 
you are facing it, and the ground has been 
trodden into slush which petrifies your feet, 
is not exhilarating. Gilbert was cold, and, 
if not exactly out of temper, tired and de- 
pressed. He was in that cheerful state of 
mind where he knew nobody cared for him 
and that he cared for nobody. He was half 
glad that he did not care for anybody, but 
there was a sore place in his bosom because 
nobody cared for him. His self-congratu- 
lations arose from the fact that if he had 
happened to care for anybody in particular, 
Eunice Mahew, for instance, he knew as 
well as he wished to know that she never 
could have cared for him ; consequently he 
was not like a burnt child who dreads the 
fire, but like one who has seen the danger 
and avoided anything more serious than a 
singeing. Gilbert’s thoughts were a little 
confused, and the consciousness that he had 
acted with unusual discretion made him 
crasser than there was any need of being. 
The chill atmosphere had a quality irritat- 
ing to the temper of man and beast. The 
cattle were restless ; they pushed with their 
horns and gathered in uncomfortable shiv- 
ering huddles. There was a storm brewing. 
The sky was of a dull gray, and little spits 
of snow now and then floated downward. 

When the foddering was over and the | 
cattle stalled for the night, Gilbert went 
into the barn. There was a half hour of 
daylight still left to him, and the barn was 
a favorite place with Gilbert, even in cold 
weather, when the wind came crooning 
through the cracks and knot-holes and 
drearily rustled the dry shocks of corn still 
unhusked, or snow sifted through the sid- 
ing and lay in white patches on the hay. 
Certainly it was not a cheerful resort, with 
its great spaces that in these short Winter 
days so quickly filled with mystery and 
shadow, and no sound but the hens step- 
ping about, or the squeak of a mouse. But 
the young man liked it. He often sat on 
a three-legged milking stool in one of the 
empty horse stalls, and reflected cheerfully 
on the fact that nobody cared a copper for 
him. There wasn’t the remotest chance of 
her ever caring for him, and here the ab- 
straction took the form of a young woman, 
not very tall, with a pleasant face a little 
tanned, mischievous, laughing eyes, a good 
little nose that apparently wanted to turn 
up, but did not commit any such impro- 
priety, and silky hair that quirked and 
curled in a distracting and altogether in- 
explicable manner. This somebody, whose 
name was Eunice Mahew, was foreordained 
and predestined, so Gilbert reasoned, to 
fall in love with Milton Spencer, the teacher 
of the village high school. He was a young 
man fresh from college, and a manly fellow, 
too, in spite of a fe airs and graces. He 
evidently liked E ice, Gilbert thought 


the situation over calmly and dispassion- 
ately, with no personal interest of course, 
but, strange to say, although he judged 
fairly enough of Milton’s merits and saw | 
how great were his chances of success, he 
heartily wished the young pedagogue in 
Guinea. 

i Although Gilbert scorned foppery, he 
had recently procured a small looking-glass, 

| which he hung against a beam in the stall, 
and there spent odd moments in arranging 
his neck. tie, and studying diverse modes of 
masculine hair-dressing. If there was a 
sensible, sound young man in the whole 
neighborhood, it was Gilbert Freeman. 
Left an orphan at an early age, he had 
struggled hard, ever keeping to the pur- 
pose of making the most of himself and im- 
proving his opportunities. He read the 
best books which came in his way, and had 
never been known to spend time on any- 
thing trashy or sentimental. He was not 
an imaginative young man. There was a 
locked box or bin, where the spare harness 
was kept, and there, strange to say, Gilbert 
had of late deposited two or three small vol- 
umes which looked suspiciously like poetry. 

These works were placed beside Macaulay’s 
History of England, and Gibbon’s Rome, 
but, strange to say, when Gilbert in his 
spare moments took out one of these pon- 
derous tomes, which he had once so eagerly 
devoured, the words swam before his eyes, 
or faded entirely out of view, and he put 
the book back with a feeling of weariness, 
and took from its place a little blue and 
gold volume, sneakingly conscious that the 
poet who sings of love, and perpetual 
youth, of stars, and flowers, and streams, 
alone has the right of things. For a young 
man who cared for nobody this suddenly 
acquired taste for poetry did look rather 
strange ; but still as he sat there on his 
milking stool, with the shadows creeping 
into the old barn, he was so glad on account 
of the disengaged state of his affections, 
that, strong fellow as he was, he actually co- 
: vered his face with his hands, and the co- 
lor burned in his brown cheeks, and wo- 
manish tears sprang to his eyes, at thought 
of an impossible bliss. He was in a very 
peculiar state of mind for a young man who 
knew he was not in love. Presently the 
little side door leading into the stall was 
opened, and the flutter of a woman’s dress 
came to his ear, such a flutter as only one 
woman in the world could make by a quick 
and cheerful step. In an instant Eunice 
Mahew stood before him. She had thrown 
an old cloak of red and black plaid around 
her, and pulled* the hood about her rosy 
face. There was a pretty petulance and 
sauciness in her air, which stopped just this 
side of pertness, and was very alluring. 

“ What, you here, Gilbert,” said she, with 
a most delightful air of surprise, “sitting 
all alone, on a three-legged stool, and glow- 
■ eringlike an owl in an ivy bush.” 

I “ I generally am here,” returned Gilbert; 
“but what has brought you here, Miss 
Mahew ?” and his voice caught on a lump 
in his throat. 


“I am here, Mr. Freeman,” and she 
saucily emphasized the Mr., “to hunt hen’s 
nests. I know it is a little late, and hens 
don’t lay this time of year, and I can never 
find their nestsjwhen they do lay, but, you 
see, I want the eggs to make pound-cake 
and Washington pie with early in the 
morning, for Jane Forest’s surprise party.* 

“ Oh 1” stammered Gilbert. He could 
think of nothing else to say, and so let his 
eyes drop on the floor. Eunice did not 
appear to be in any very great hurry about 
the eggs, for she seated herself composedly 
on a bag of oats quite near where Gilbert 
was sitting, and wrapped the old plaid 
cloak about her. Her picturesque face 
never looked so irresistible and roguish as 
within the puckered edge of that old hood. 
The tip of her tidy shoe peered out from 
under the skirt of her dress, and her little 
white hands were just visible where they 
lay folded in her lap. She looked as if she 
had all day before her, and was ready for a 
good talk. 

“Now, Gilbert, if you’ll stop Missing, I 
will stop Mistering,” said Eunice. “I just 
want to know if you mean to go to Jane’s 
surprise party. ” • 

“ No. I don’t,” returned Gilbert, curtly. 

“Well, that’s flat,” broke out the young 
lady, tapping her little foot impatiently. 
“ But it is just exactly what I expected. 
And pray, why should you stay here look- 
ing like a hearse when other people are en- 
joying themselves ?” 

| “ I don’t care for such things very much, 

and what is the use ? I haven’t got any 
folks. There is nobody wko minds whether 
I go or stay,” 

“Oh, I suppose you mean sisters ?” said 
Eunice. 

“ Yes,” blurted out Gilbert, feeling that 
I he was telling the largest kind of a whop- 
per. “ I mean sisters of course.” 

“ Well, it is a sad thing not to have sisters 
to go about with one,” returned Eunice— 
of course it is, but that is no reason for 
shutting yourself up and looking as solemn 
as the grave. I haven’t any brothers, but 
suppose I should shut myself up and mope 
while the young folks are going about on 
husking bees, and quilting parties, and 
sleigh rides— *would that be sensible ? If 
you haven’t a sister of your own to go with, 
you must console yourself with the sister of 
somebody else. I never before heard of a 
young man who wanted to leave this world 
on account of sisters who were never born. 
Young men are not apt to be too attentive 
to those they are actually blessed with.” 

“ I wasn’t thinking of sisters only,” said 
Gilbert, feeling rather sheepish, and turn- 
ing his face away ; “ but I am alone in the 
world. I have no folks of my own. If 
there is no one to take a particular interest 
in us we lose heart in things.” 

Gilbert stammered, and Eunice caught 
him up in her sprightly fashion, “ So you 
sit here in sackcloth and ashes because you 
haven’t got folks. You are mourning, I 
suppose, for your great grandmother, who 
died of deadness seventy years ago. If yon 
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haven’t got folks why don’t you adopt some 
— my folks, for instance. There isn’t aDy 
sense in you’re trying to make out that you 
are lonely and desolate. ” 

“A man wants his own folks,” returned 
Gilbert, rather stiffly ; “but I haven’t said 
what I have because I wish to be pitied.” 

“ Oh, I shan’t pity you,” returned Eun- 
ice, with a little toss of her curly head. “ I 
am not in the habit of pitying people just 
because they are obstinate and unreason- 
able. And, besides, it is growing dark, and 
I really must go and look for those hens’ 
nests. Only I will say, Gilbert Freeman, I 
think you have acted in a most ungrateful 
manner. Hero poor father has been laid 
up all the season with rheumatism, and has 
put the whole of his business in your hands. 
He thinks there never was another such a 
man made. He would trqst you with un- 
counted gold; and mother, soft-hearted little 
woman, could not love you better if you 
were her own son. And now, in spite of it 
all, you go on croaking as if nobody took 
any interest in you, and it does not matter 
whether you live or die. I call it base in- 
gratitude.” 

“ So do I,” put in Gilbert, humbly. 

“ Why do you agree with me ?” retorted 
Eunice. “Do you wish to exasperate me 
still more ?” 

“ No,” replied Gilbert, from a depth of 
abjectness almost pitiful because he was 
such a big, strong fellow. “I only wanted 
to hear you scold. I would rather hear you 
scold than the sweetest music that ever was 
made. ” 

It was growing deep dusk now ; but Gil- 
bert could see that Eunice flushed. 

“What nonsense,” said she, jumping up 
from the bag of oats ; and then she gave a 
little forced laugh, and stood first on one 
foot, then on the other, like a nervous 
bobolink, and added, with an enchanting 
innocence, “ Eeally, it is getting quite dark, 
and I must go and hunt those hens’ nes ts. ” 

“Let the hens set to-night, Eunice,” 
said Gilbert, and he, too, got up and took 
hold of the side of the bin, as if he wanted 
support. 

“Will Milton Spencer be at the surprise 
party ?” he Inquired, abruptly, changing 
the subject, and making a positive effort to 
ask the question. 

“Of course he will,” said Eunice, ani- 
matedly, “ A party would be no party at 
all without Milton. He is the life of every 
company, and the most agreeable young 
man in the village. The girls are quite 
wild about him, I assure you. And then 
he is so well educated, and has read so 
much, and can recite Latin poetry, though 
I don’t see what’s the good of it. Of course 
we admire all those rigmaroles in foreign 
and dead languages we don’t understand 
a word of. When Milton looks at me with 
those nice brown eyes, and says, ‘Miss 
Eunice, how tempus does fugit,’ it is 
beautiful. Besides, he knows all the col- 
lege jokes and songs, and he has no near 
connection, I believe. He was brought up 
by an uncle ; but he don’t tjun£ 4 necessary 


to go off alone by himself, and croak like a 
crow in the top of a pine tree. He circu- 
lates around among folks, and people like 
him. If you want to make friends you 
must show yourself friendly.” 

It is just possible Eunice knew each one 
of her words in praise of Milton Spencer 
was like a particularly sharp needle thrust j 
into the tenderest spot in Gilbert’s heart ; 
but the outward effect she had not counted 
on. 

Gilbert set bis teeth hard, and muttered | 
between them, “ Confound Milton Spencer. 

I wish I could punch that fellow’s head.” 

“O dear,” cried Eunice, with the pretti- 
est show of anxiety possible. “ Isn’t Mtlton 
a nice young man ? Have you got anything 
against him ?” 

“No,” said Gilbert, sarcastically, “I love 
him, but not so well as you do.” 

The girl’s eyes blazed, and Gilbert felt 
them almost scorch him through the 
shadows. “ What right have you,” she 
cried, to pretend to .know who I love or 
don’t love ? How can you read my heart 
better than I read it myself. It is imper- 
tinent, Mr. Freeman ; it is offensive, sir.” 

Gilbert, in the tumult of his own feelings, 
did not appear to mind the storm he had 
raised. 

“O, Eunice,” he cried, out of the depth 
of his great love, so long repressed, “if I 
could indeed look into your heart, and 
read there what is written in my own ! 
You must have seen that I loved you better 
than life — better, almost, than my own soul. 
I am a strong man, but this feeling is 
stronger than I am. It makes me humble 
like a little child. You could order me 
down in the very dust at jyour feet, and I 
should be proud to stay there. I am a fool, 
Eunice, to let you look into my heart, as 
through a door of glass. I know I shall 
suffer for it, and you will not like me any 
the better. I know you can’t love me. I 
have told myself so a thousand times, and 
I won’t give you the trouble of refusing. 
I have spoken because I could not help 
but speak. You need not pity me, Eunice ; 
I would rather a thousand times have your 
hate. There is a little grain of manliness 
left in me, and by and by I shall be able to I 
face life. Things won’t look quite so black | 
and worthless as they do now, when I try to 
think of it away from you. There, I have ' 
made you cry ! What a brute lam!" 

All this was said rapidly, excitedly, amid 
the dense, gathering shadows. Then there 
| came a little, warm, soft flutter against Gil- 
bert’s breast, and something like a downy, 
tremulous bird crept into his hand, and in 
the darkness a blushing face was hidden 
away. 

“I don’t know why you should be so 
cross to me,” said a voice that seemed half 
stifled between laughing and crying. “ I 
don’t know why you should make yourself 
disagreeable, and try to force me to marry 
a man I never thought of caring about, and 
then talk as if you meant to commit sui- 
cide. If you hadn’t been such a great old 
sfcopid, you would h^ve seen how it was with 


me all along ; but you were obstinate and 
horribly jealous, sir, and Milton Spencer 
made himself pleasant, and you never did. 
I know I teased you, for it is natural to me 
to love to tease, but I won’t any more.” 

The end of the young woman’s speech 
grew unintelligible from reasons the reader 
can imagine. The old barn was terribly 
dark and pokerish now, with the wind 
every moment growing colder, but to those 
two it seemed filled with Summer warmth 
and fragrance. The lovers were utterly ob- 
livious of the fact that a snow storm was 
raging outside, until they opened the door 
and were obliged to face the blast. Then 
the merry flakes flew in their faces, and 
pelted them like the pretty hands of fairies. 
Eunice looked up at the dark old barn, in 
Summer swallow-haunted, but lonesome 
now, and kissed her hand to it gayly. 

“ Dear old barn ! ” said she, “ I came to 
find hens’ nests, and found a lover. We 
will always cherish it, won’t we, Gilbert, 
for giving us the happiest hour of our 
lives ? ” 

The wind was driving little drifts before 
them along the path leading to the farm- 
house, where cheerful lights shone from 
the windows. 

“How beautiful this is,” said Eunice, 
nestling, if that could be, closer to Gilbert’s 
side. “ It seems as though the angels were 
sending us their congratulations. We will 
have a surprise party at home. I think the 
news will make poor father well, and mother 
has fretted all the Fall about Milton 
Spencer. I haven’t set her right, because 
I knew how she enjoyed a chronic worry. 
Now that the dear old match-maker has ob- 
tained the desire of her heart, what will 
she find to fret over ? And you, Gilbert, 
will you go mourning because you have no 
folks of your own — on account of those 
dear girls your sisters, who never were 
born, and that blessed old lady, your grand- 
mother ? ” 

The snow held them by a white charm, 
in an enchanted world of love and youth, 
while Eunice chatted merrily, her cheeks 
glowing inside the old hood, all powdered 
over with the dancing flakes. Their foot- 
steps made little wells in the drift, and the 
great bare branches of the trees swayed 
overhead. 

“ I have found my folks,” said Gilbert, 
when he could speak. “All my heart 
craves I possess right here. I was gloomy 
and misanthropic, because I feared you 
would banish me forever from your sight. 
There is no loneliness, my darling, like 
hopeless separation from the one we lore 
for time and for eternity. 


Bbidal trips are unknown in Japan. Instead 
of leaving the newly-wedded pair to themselves, 
every pretext is employed to overwhelm them 
with visits and invitations, always accompanied 
with feasts and prolonged libations. 


The humiliation of Paris has liberated Amer- 
ica from the tyranny of her fashions. Our 
women no longer ask Worth how to cut their 
dresses and tie their ribbons, 
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Words and Works. 


Perfumed gloves are the latest novelty. 

Madame Vebtvali is about returning to this 
country. 

Charlotte Cushman is building a cottage at 
Newport. 

Mrs. .Abut Sage Richardson is to give one 
public reading in Boston. 

Are washerwomen .'■illy? They put out their 
tubs to catch soft water when it rains hard. 

Mrs. Sarah C. Spencer has resigned the pre- 
sidency of the Washington Woman’s Club. 

A Kentucky girl wants to have tobacco plant- 
ed on her grave, that its leaves may sol.ieo her 
mourning lovers. 

It is said that one woman in Chicago slept 
through the great tire. }Ve supposed it burned 
up all the sleepers. 

A magnificent statue of the Virgin, in massive 
silver, valued at $6,000, has just been sent to 
the Pope by the Spanish Catholics. 

A society of neglected wavs would be larger 
and far more respectable than any of the clubs 
of lien- pecked husbands of which we hear so 
much. 

A nequo girl in Selma, Ala., skips a iope 
with a pail full of water oil her head without 
spilling it. It is a wonder ttiat her head does 
not swim. 

Nilsson received $22,000 for au engagement 
of twenty nights iu New York, and Waehiel has 
been paid $00,000 tor au engagement theio ot 
similar length. 

Some one, speaking of the congregation in a 
fashionable church, said the penitents’ dresses 
were seal-skin and sable, and the odor of 
sanctity eau de Cologne. 

Louise Colet, a French authoress, who died 
several mouths ago, lett her large fortune to one 
of tho wives of the Khedive of Egypt, with 
whom she was well acquainted. 

Queen Victoria makes a public acknow- 
ledgment of her gratitude tor tho kind interest 
that has been shown by the British people for 
the recovery of the Prinee of Wales. 

Very elegant silk co t limes tor the street are 
trimmed with bands ot vdvoteen instead of vel- 
vet, as it is much more durable, looks tally as 
well, for about oue quarter of the price. 

The Uniou League does a very handsome 
thing this winter in having occasional recep- 
tions of ladies. These inceptions have recon- 
ciled the wives of many members to the Club. 

A young woman only needs one lover very 
very much in earnest to bring uiouud her sev- 
eral others equally tie voted, as men are some- 
times like sheep aud all follow where oue leads. 

A couple of ladies in Brooklyn recently cap- 
tured a thief who was in the chamber ot oue of 
them helping himself to her jewelry. There is 
nothing like having presence of mind and cour- 
age. 

Queen Victoria’s Christmas present to the 
Emperor Alexander was six Southdown sheep 
from the Northumbeilaud folds. There is some- 
thing delightfully pastoral and poetic iu such a 
gift. 

Thirty of the most respectable women of i 
Medora, Ind., emptied the contents of a 
bar-room into the bLcoJ, a levy days since. I 


When women vote they will do things in a better 
way. 

The “ Germau ” is still practiced in society 
circles. It is too good a thing to be given up. 
None but good dancers have any show in it, aud 
thus acts as an incentive for people to dance 
elegautl}’. 

A lady recently arrived in this city with 
$25,000 worth of silk laces concealed about her 
person. Such extraordinary lacing proved to be 
both expensive and humiliating to the fair 
smuggler. 

Tiie ex-Empress Eugenie has lost her throne 
and her beauty, aud is now trying to dispose of 
her jewels, which are said to be worth $300,000 
iu gold. She shows good sense in exchanging 
baubles for bullion. 

Imitation diamond necklaces are worn by 
many ladies, instead of the real stones, as they 
can hardly be told from the real at a distance, 
or across a ball-room, and if lost the loss would 
not be quite so severe. 

The general impression seems to be that a 
man is not good for much until thirty-five, and 
a woman is not good for much alter thirty-fire; 
which comes as near the truth as many other 
general impressions do. 

An English young lady novelist, who has 
sprung into au odd kind of fame daring the last 
two or three years, was described by a satirical 
lrieud as “a pert little girl who tries to be of- 
icusive to her Creator, aud fails.” 

Mrs. Stephen A. Douglas Williams is the 
leader of society at Fort Leavenworth, where 
her present husbaud is iu command, and where 
Mrs. Dunn, a daughter of Senator Morrill, aids 
in making trontier life eudurable. 

The Fort Wayne woman who sued her hus- 
baud tor pay for fourteen years of service in his 
household, ou the ground that there was a flaw 
in the marriage ceremony , has been awarded 
SI, 168 by the Allou Circuit Court. 

“What’s the use of keeping all those kit- 
tens ? ” asked a father of his little four-year-old 
daughter, whose pussy had recently presented 
her with five pets. “So we can have lots of 
mcwsic, pa ! ” was the triumphant reply. 

An old lady, walking with her two grown 
daughters ou a moonlight night, displayed her 
knowledge of astronomy by pointing heaven- 
ward and exclaiming, “ Oh ! my dears, do look 
at them beautilul stars, Juniper and March!” 

A female teacher at Westbury, L. I., has 
been dismissed by the school trustees because 
she retused to teach six colored children in a 
separate class from the white ones ; an act for 
which they have no color of an excuse but pre- 
judice. 

What is the use of waiting to join a society 
for the encouragement of plainness in dress? 
Every woman who dresses in a simple, tasteful, 
economical, elegant way, is a whole aooiety in 
herself, and helps create a fashion which it will 
be a credit for all women to follow. 

Brooklyn has a Graham Institution for 
poor women over sixty years old, with fifty- 
five happy inmates. A fair was reoantly held 
for their benefit, and Mrs. Miller, one of the 
managers, manufactured au elephant, from the 
exhibition of which $90 were realized. 

Miss Belle Smith, the golden-haired lady 
who paiuted the portrait of the late Secretary 
Stanton for the City Hall, has returned to 
Washington from her Westerq Summer home, 


and opened her studio at Professor Bruett’s resi- 
dence. One of her best recent studies is a 
“ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 

Silver ornaments are becoming very fashion- 
able, and necklace, ear rings, and bracelets are 
made of the light-colored filagree silver. A 
large butterfly of this metal, worn on the back 
of the head as a fastening to a white or pink 
bow or feather, in fall evening dress, is a very 
pretty addition to a light- oolored toilet. 

Miss Phobbe Couzins, late of St. Louis, was 
enrolled a few days since in the Cirouit Court 
of Little Book as a member of the bar. One of 
the bar, in congratulating Miss Couzins on her 
admission, said : “ While I do not know that I 
oan welcome you as a brother , yet I feel that ii 
is in order to weloome yon as a Cburin." 

Mbs. Lillie Deyereux Blake has engaged 
Miss Jennie Collins to leoture before the work- 
ingwomen of this oity, and the friends of wo- 
man suffrage generally, on Thursday evening, . 
Jan. 25. She has applied for the use of Tam- 
many Hall, aud we hope her request will be 
granted. It is just the place for such a gathei- 
ing. 

At a concert ia Boston, a young woman who 
was disturbing those of the audienoe seated 
near her, by inoe.'saut chattering, was summa- 
rily silenced by a gentleman who handed her a 
piece of paper on which he had written the sug- 
gestion that she might not be conscious that she 
was revealing family seorets to a large circle of 
I auditors. 

Mbs. Ella Davis Book wood seems ubiquit- 
ous. She is now in the West, speaking every 
night in the large oities. She has spoken in> 
Indianapolis, among other places, and the* 
Mayor heads a request for a second lecture^ 
She has been in the Western field two weeks, 
and her engagements cover all January. She 
leaves a good impression wherever she speaks. 

At a recent business meeting of the New York 
Woman Suffrage organization Mrs. L. D. Blake 
presented the following resolution, whioh was 
unanimously adopted : That this organization 
presents its hearty thanks to Gov. Campbell, of 
Wyoming, for his noble coarse in vetoing the 
bill repealing woman suffrage in that territory, 
and hopes that he may long remain in the office 
which he honors, to do battle for justice aud 
right. 

A romantic pair were blessed with a number 
of daughters, the eldest of whom was named 
Caroline, the second Madeline, the third Eva- 
line, the fourth Angeline, and the fifth Evan- 
geline. Finally, a sixth daughter was born to 
them, and for a time they could find no name- 
for it with the desired termination, when her 
mother suggested Crinoline, whioh was adopted'. 
We hope these parents’ lines will falMn pleas- 
ant places. 

Th* order of Deaconess is growing in favor in 
the English Uhurch. The Dean of Chester pub- 
lishes some rules for their guidance — among 
others a deaconess must wear a dress that 
should be plain and distinctive ; should aim at 
a constant progress iu religious knowledge, andj 
ought not to drop her surname. But suppose 
she should marry ? Must she cease to be a 
Deaconess, or commit the folly of retaining her 
maiden name? Most of our women are not so 
foqd qf their surname as to be unwilling to take' 
anqttyer. 

B*v. W, H. Cudwobth, of East Boston, mar- 
ries a great maqy. couples, and marries tUe*»y 
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well, too. Bat he sometimes forgets ; and the 
other evening, while in the midst of a lecture, 
he suddenly remembered that he had engaged 
to marry a couple at that very moment. He 
immediately stopped, stated the case to his 
audience, asked the organist to perform his 
best piece, and hastened to tie the knot for the 
impatient pair, who had just begun to feel 
uneasy. Then he returned and took up the 
thread of his discourse. 

Thx Springfield Republican says : “ We know 
of no American city where the class of unfor- 
tunates are more numerous than in New York, 
and if their 1 influence on political life’ was not 
such as to be dreaded in the late contest there, 
we doubt if it will be very formidable hereafter. 
But we will go farther, and say that these 
women as voters will be vastly more careful 
and trustworthy than are the men by whose 
support they live, and to whose depraved pas- 
sions they minister ; and that it would be wiser 
to exclude from the suffrage the men who fre- 
quent brothels than the women whom they 
maintain there.” 

The Alhencvum says that to say of George 
Eliot that she is far the first English novelist is, 
as novelists go, scant and inadequate praise. 
The best and truest estimate of “ Middlemarch " 
is to find that we test it not by the works of 
other hauds, but by other works of the same 
hand. It is with * 4 The Mill on the Floss ” that 
its affinities are strongest, and those who remem- 
ber George Eliot in the one will not be likely to 
think she has fallen below herself iu the other. 
It is something for a writer to be assured that 
she will leave behind her a picture of her own 
times as vivid as if drawn by Fielding, and far 
more worthy of life. 

Mbs. Eliza Gbeatobex is spending the Winter 
in Munich. Mrs. Greatorex has been about 
two years in Europe, pursuing her art studies 
in Italy and Southern Germany. Wherever 
she has stopped her talents have been generous- 
ly recognized, and her works much praised. In 
a private letter written to a lady of this city 
she says : “ I have been hard at work this Sum- 
mer. We spent three months in Oberammergau, 
living among the people, The Passion Play 
was indeed wonderful, and the lives of the. 
peasants very interesting. We enjoyed the 
Summer more than I can tell in that quiet 
Ammer valley. I made many drawings of the 
quaint old houses, and intend to publish a 
book. 

It is the custom of the members of the Ten- 
nessee Legislature to make an annual visit to 
Mrs. James K. Polk, who has been pronounced 
the finest lady who ever presided at the White 
House. A Knoxville paper, in its account of 
the visit of this year, says : “Mrs. Polk was 
looking better thau at the last visit, aud she 
and Mrs. Fall, who did the honors, recognized 
gentlemen presented more than a year ago, and 
not seen since. Mrs. Polk is altogether a most 
wonderful woman, extraordinary alike for her 
mental and moral qualities, her beauties of per- 
son, and her excellence in all those graces that 
adorn the life of the noble and the good. Wine, 
cake and other delicate refreshments, inter- 
mixed with the smiles and pleasant voices of a 
few entertaining ladies, with the portraits of 
the great looking down from ihe walls, all com- 
bined to make the occasion exceedingly de- 
lightful” 

J*nnik Junk says that, as an independent 


garment, we have nothing, as yet, to equal in 
grace and beauty the polonaise. And, speaking 
of the polonaise, it will be certain to be carried 
through the next season. Ladies in more 
Southern climates, acxious to prepare Spring 
and Summer wardrobes in advance of the alma- 
nac, may confidently rest their faith upon the 
polonaise as upon an anchor sure and, for a 
time, steadfast. The polonaise is as yet a nov- 
elty. In Paris and London it is only just be- 
ginning to take the place of the overskirt and 
jacket. It will be more a rage iu both cities 
during the coming year than it has been in the 
past. It is graceful and so convenient that it 
will obtain the high vogue there that it has here. 
Vive la Polonaise. Choose your patterns and 
construct your costumes. They will be all right 
in white pique, musliB, silk, challi, linen, lawn, 
or cambric. 

Mbs. S. L. Baldwin, a returned missionary, 
says that if you ask a Chinese woman how many 
children she has, she will tell you only the num- 
ber of boys. She has to be asked the second 
time how many girls she has, as they are 
thought so little of that in many cases they are 
killed as soon as born. A large-footed woman 
told me once that her first child was a little girl, 
and she described to me how she loved the little 
one. “ My husband weut out," sin said, “ and 
brought in a tub of water. I begged him to 
spare its life, but he . took thi little thing and 
put its head into the water, and held it there 
until it was dead.” Her second baby was a 
daughter, and it was served the same as the 
first ; the third was a boy ; he lived until he was 
four years old, then the gods got angry and 
killed him ; then my husband died ; and if I 
eat anything nice, and if I wear good clothes, 
my relatives become angry, and treat me harsh- 
ly. Even in the Christian churches in China 
the women are not allowed in the same room 
with the men, but are partitioned off in a lattice- 
work room. 

Acoobdino to the Springfield Republican The 
newspaper organ of the suffrage movement in 
New England — the Womans Journal — is not what 
it ought to be, and is far from doing what was ex- 
pected of it There is no lack of talent in the 
editors, aud we are sure there is no lack of in- 
dustry, but the Journal does not show the fruits 
of talent and industry as it ought. It is not 
well edited— does not steadily and judiciously 
carry along the work that a weekly newspaper 
can do — and, as a whole, it fails to be interest- 
ing, This is the capital fault, the unpardon- 
able sin, of a newspaper, as it is the besetting 
sin of an ‘organ.’ Col. Higginson and some 
of the other contributors do what they can to 
redeem it from being dull ; but they only 
partially succeed. It needs diligent, bright, 
tactful editing, and apparently suffers from a 
want of continuous and careful office-work. At 
the beginning of a new year, with the funds of 
the bazar to draw upon for its reserved resour- 
ces, the Woman's Journal ought to take a new 
departure, aud rise to the level of its opportuni- 
ties aud of the demands made upon it.” 

Mb. E. H. G. Clabk recently gave a lecture 
in Troy, N. Y., on the Lycenm, in which he 
says : — My lips would refuse to frame a syllable 
of disrespect for Anna Dickinson. I remember 
too well that when Rebellion confronted the 
Nation, and the North was endangered by the 
partisans of our own hearth-stones, a Quaker 
girl raised her voioe in doubtful States, inspiring 
freedom afresh, and leading it to yiotory 1 The 


moral earnestness of our Joan of Arc is one of 
my proudest boasts for the Lyceum. But when 
I\ complained to her a while ago of her recent 
lecture on “ Demagogues and Workingmen ” — 
among the former of which she tacitly includes 
even Mr. Phillips — she waved her baud over a 
dining-board at which we were seated and said : 
“ The Labor Question is as big as this table.” 
Then drawing with her finger a circle as small 
as a tea cup she added : “My lecture is only so 
much of it.” I accept her statement for its truth 
as well as its modesty. But she gives me cheer iu 
another direction. Every question not only has 
two sides, but both sides of every great question 
generally deserve an advocate. If Wendell 
Phillips, at sixty, takes the positive, aggressive, 
philosophical view of the Labor movement, 
while Anna Dickinson, at thirty, grows negative 
and conservative, I will assure even Alexander 
H. Stephens that he needs woman’s vote, if only 
as a block to the wheels of an age that may pos- 
sibly go too last. 

Mbs. Maby Clemmer Ames, writing' from 
Washington to the Independent of some of the 
women who were conspicuous at the recent con- 
vention there, says of Lucy Stone : “I notice 
that all men, do matter what their opinions, 
meet her as an antagonist with smiling equan- 
imity. A woman with the most motherly of 
faces, who demands her ‘righls’ in a tone 
sweet as a silver flute, has wonderfully the ad- 
vantage over the gruffest male tyrant in crea- 
tion.” Julia Ward Howe is “ a woman of ideals, 
all her life she has striven to draw the ugly 
facts of every day up into the halo surrounding 
her own mount of vision. * * She is a 
scholar, a metaphysician, and a poet ; she is 
in no sense a popular speaker, and never can 
be. Her thoughts are too involved, her words 
too rapt. Her sentences, golden arrows, dia- 
mond-tipped, glance above mes's heads, and are 
lost among the stars. Like Emerson, she may 
speak to many ; but only a few hear, and fewer 
still understand. They who do meet her soul 
to soul, know her, and receive her priestess and 
woman." “Celia Burleigh is a stately lily of a 
woman, pure and tender. Time can never ob- 
literate the beanty of her face, and there is a 
pathetic vibration in her voice, a thrill in her 
speech, which stirs one's heart. She is set 
apart and consecrated by love, and sorrow, and 
the spirit of God's Anointed tor her work. ’ 
There was “ Elizabeth Chnrchill, of Rhode 
Island, on whose sensitive and delicate face 
still lingers the shadow of griefs gone by. And 
there was Mary Livermore, in repose, looking 
like a grand bronzen statue, every line lull of 
power and majesty. When she rose, wtat vital- 
ity, what magnetic currents rushed from her 
deep heart and brain into her speech, from her 
speech into the nerves and hearts of those who 
listened, of whatsoever Dame or creed, till com- 
munication and sympathy became perfect, and 
she felt and held the vast andience like a single 
pnlse. In this moment she was a pare electrical, 
mental and emotional force, and as sueh solely 
should be judged. The audience, which was at 
least two-thirds men, wept, langhed and listened 
as she willed. Without his infinite sweetness 
and subtlety of speech, she has all of Henry 
Ward Beecher’s hnmor, dramatic fervor and 
irresistible eloquence. No woman and very 
few men ever carried a vast audience before 
them in Washington as did Mrs. Livermoie, 
Such a woman in any community, or committed 
to any cause, is a power with it and iu it wbicb 
pq words oau measure,” 
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A Personal Explanation. 

A correspondent wishes to know how we 
can edit the Revolution, which so stoutly 
defends the sanctity of marriage, and at the 
same time consent to be Associate Editor of 
the Golden Age , which advocates easy di- 
vorce, and is the champion of the leading 
female advocate of free love. To which we 
reply that we have no editorial responsibil- 
ity for the Golden Age ; that we have the 
greatest regard for and confidence in Mr. 
Tilton, whom just now it is exceedingly 
fashionable to decry and belie ; that the 
Golden Age stands for freedom of speech 
and fair play, and has printed the strongest 
statement against free love that has yet 
been made ; that it has never advocated 
free love, and has defended its champion 
on the same grounds and in the same way 
'that it would have defended any other wo- 
man who had been unjustly attacked. We 
have no interest in Mrs. Woodhull, and no 
prejudice against her. If she is a saint she 
will be recognized as such and canonized in 
due time ; if she is a sinner Bhe must bear 
the inevitable consequence, but throwing 
stones is not our vocation. Some of her 
views, if correctly reported, are abomin- 
able, and we shall lose no time in branding 
them as they deserve. 

Furthermore, we wish to say distinctly, 
that while agreeing with Mr. Tilton in 
many of his views and all of his spirit, we 
differ from him radically on the subject of 
marriage and divorce. Marriage is not 
love, but the legal act of parties who have 
no business to unite in it if they do not 
love each other. People may love each 
other deeply and intensely without mar- 
rying. Moreover, as love is not marriage, so 
ceasing to love does not cancel marriage, 
The contract remains and binds. To abol- 
ish all laws on the subject and leave the 
whole matter to the passions, caprices, in- 
terests and whims of the parties interested 
in it, we contend would be bad for indivi- 
duals, unsafe for soeiety, destructive to 
home and fatal to public order. Let the 
conditions of divorce be the same in all the 


States of the Union, the same for woman 
as for man, and as easy as the welfare of in- 
dividuals and the well-being of society will 
allow. But a marriage which can be dissolved 
at will is merely a door with no house 
behind it. 


The Harum-Scarums. 

It is a mistaken idea that all the blear- 
eyed, lop-sided and triangular people in 
the community are attached to reforms. 
Many of them are too aristocratic, or fasti- 
dious, or conscientious, or conservntive to 
mingle with the somewhat miscellaneous 
multitude which make up the rank and file 
of the great army of reform. Quite as 
many people are born with a natural squint 
towards fashion and respectability as to- 
ward unpopularity and ostracism. Indeed 
we are satisfied that the number of people 
who are constitutionally preordained to | 
the cross is not very large. It is easy 
enough to find people afflicted with some | 
particular “wanity;” but generally the 
“wanity” is for good dinners and “our 
best society.” The odds and ends of hu- 
manity are scattered about among all classes 
and in all w r alks of life with a good deal 
more impartiality than is generally ima- 
gined. At any rate, the reformers have no 
monopoly of these favors of Providence. 

Nevertheless every great reform has 
been and is more or less infested with a 
class of harum-scarums, born with an innate 
predisposition or constitutional wrench 
which makes them fit into the special move- 
ment to which they are attached like a book 
to a staple or a burr to a lady’s new dress. 
The fact that they are not wanted has no 
weight in their minds so long as their own 
wants are met. They are sure of their vo- 
cation. The disfavor of their fellows is one 
of the cresses they must expect to bear. 
Fidelity to their mission lays this burden 
upon their shoulders. They must bear 
their testimony whether men will hear or 
not. And doubtless they think that the 
particular movement with which they are 
connected was Providentially designed to 
! furnish them with the necessary conditions 
of doing their appointed work and propa- 
gate their influence, as the fly may imagine 
that the grub-worm was created on purpose 
to hatch the eggs she lays in the aperture 
she has made in its quivering flesh. Those I 
who are bored cannot always tell the mean- ' 
ing of the infliction. 

| There are several varieties of the harum- 
scarum species ; but all varieties agree in 
looking at the world from a single angle of 
observation and with one eye, and finding 
everything out of time and tune and terribly 
awry. Moreover, they believe in their own 
infallibility, and are only amazed that the j 
Almighty had not waited until they were 
born before venturiug to create the world 
and making such a muddle of it : for they 
could have given profitable advice and 
saved a deal of mending. Things are bad 
and bound to be worse unless men adopt 
their remedy; they must expect drought 1 


until they take the gimlet which some 
hkrum-scarum has discovered to tap th& 
clouds, and poverty and crime must be 
borne with until men are wise enough to 
adopt the financial plaster and moral blister 
harum-scarum astuteness and skill have de- 
vised. They all hold to the divinity of 
noise, especially that of their own making, 
and make up in roar what they lack in rea- 
son. Their sincerity and earnestness com- 
mand respect, and compel attention to their 
crudities ; and people bear with their com- 
monplace and nonsense because they them- 
selves mistake it for the newest and pro- 
foundest wisdom, and imagine the notice of 
the crowd is admiration, and newspaper, 
notoriety is fame. 

All our modern reforms have had to> 
carry a set of harum-scarums, who have in- 
variably imagined that they carried the 
reforms they encumbered and well-nigh: 
freighted down. It is the fate of all new 
moral movements to gather up more or less 
of this drift material, as the strong whirl- 
pool draws the floating chips and leaves and 
splinters into its vortex. Perhaps this class 
of persons is of more service than is 
usually supposed. A Mussulman pointed out 
an English dandy to his son, and said, “ If 
you forget Allah and renounce our holy 
faith see what you may become 1” The 
harum-scarum shows all sensible people 
what not to be. He exercises the patience* 
the forbearance, the generosity of his co- 
workers. He disgusts all fastidious and 
over-refined advocates from the platform* 
and so winno ws all the chaff out of the ranks * 
the men and women who can stand and 
work with a half-dozen harum-scarums are 
equal to flood, fire, thumb-screws, or any- 
thing. They keep a cause from becoming 
popular too soon. Doubtless their noise 
attracts the notice of some who would not 
hear more sensible sounds ; and by becom- 
ing a target for ridicule they draw attention, 
to the principles they caricature. 

We have no stones to throw at these un- 
fortunates, who are so exquisitely un- 
lovely that it would seem they cannot help 
but feeling how very disagreeable they are, 
and anything like scorn gives place to sym- 
pathy. But still we cannot help praying to 
be delivered from the man whose whole idea, 
of reform is the turning of things upside 
down or putting the ocean into a pint pot, 
whose method consists in ranting and rail 
ing at whatever is, and who seems to be a 
cross between a jackal and a gasometer. 
And as for the female harum-scarum, a 
whirlwind in petticoats, she is a phenome- 
non which may be studied with interest in 
the distance, but tjie interest always in- 
creases with the distance. 

The lesson reformers need to learn is that 
good sense and good taste are conditions of 
success and influence. It requires more 
courage and ability, a higher self-command 
and commund of ideal resources, to advo- 
cate a cause in a simple, common-sense, dis- 
creet and honorable way than to shriek ex- 
travaganzas, and scream crudities, and rant 
revolutions. Any idiot can startle an audi* 
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®uce by the utterance of wild and destruc- 
tive sentiments, as a monkey might excite 
terror by rushing upon a roof with a blazing 
fire-brand in his paw. Bat it takes a thous- 
and times more intelligence and heroism to 
speak with the gravity and grace, the wis- 
dom and moral dignity a great cause should 
always command and inspire. And after 
all, this is the only advocacy which amounts 
to anything in the long run. 


Fashions. 

The little fur bags and portemonnaies car- 
ried by the ladies this season, transport us 
for a moment from the blue skies and tem- 
pered air of some of the mildest of our New 
York winter days to Alaska or the Siberian 
snows. It is difficult to see the appropriate- 
ness of these things in this climate ; but in 
and of themselves they are pretty append- 
ages. 

Short Elizabethan ruffs have again come 
up, and are increasing in widljh, so that it 
would not be very strange if, in time, they 
rivalled the astonishing neck-gear seen in 
sixteenth century portraits. They are 
made of stiffened lace or muslin, quilled 
or plaited, and worn with a dress cut slightly 
heart-shaped in front. 

Pale, delicate, neutral tints are much 
liked for evening toilets. In their shimmer 
and sheen they resemble moonbeams upon 
a lake, or a faint morning mist rising 
against a rosy mountain side. The opal- 
escent, pearly effects are very beautiful by 
gas-light, and they are becoming to nearly 
all complexions. 

As many as seven or eight different 
shades of one color are sometimes used in 
the same costume. This motley style is 
said to make short people look much taller 
than they really are. It has the effect of a 
kaleidoscope or sheet of falling water, and 
disturbs the surface, so that a true measure- 
ment by the eye is very difficult. 

The price of one of these marvellous, de- 
ceptive costumes is no bagatelle. A fashion 
writer, who had her head turned by the 
sight of a dress that cost eleven hundred 
dollars, describes it geologically as an 
“ oolitic shade, resembling a tint between 
the chalk and the lias.” This is easy of 
comprehension, and ought to be improved 
upon. In that case we shall expeot to hear 
of stratified skirts and trains worn a la 
Saurian. Science will be taught in the 
ladies’ books in ten easy lessons, and Agas- 
siz and Huxley will become favorite contri- 
butors. 

In these hard times, when banks are 
breaking and business stagnating, we ask 
ourselves, with a kind of astonishment, who 
the people are who can afford to wear eleven- 
hundred-dollar dresses. In face of the 
great calamities of the past year, with thou- 
sands of homeless and destitute people in 
the West, such extravagance betokens 
heartlessness and vulgarity. If people 
have great sums of money to spend on ob- 
jects of luxury and personal adornment, 
they had better lay it away until brighter 


days, and not allow their full-blown osten- 
tation to flaunt too gayly in the face of les^ 
fortunate neighbors. \ 

Do the women who wear dresses worth 
their weight in gold have anything left to 
give in charity ? Do they ever try to save 
some of the children perishing in our 
streets, or their poor sisters, who stand be- 
tween want and shame, with no weapon but 
a needle ? Here is a poor lad eager for an 
education, there is a talented young girl 
who cannot afford instruction, or an indus- 
trious, respectable man, who has had many 
set-backs in life, and now out of work, with 
sickness iB his family, is about to take 
to drink from sheer discouragement. Do 
the people who wear thousand - dollar 
dresses, and ten-thousand-dollar jewels, 
take any pains to hunt up such cases as 
these, and delicately help them to tide over 
the hard place, and put the power of self- 
support into their hands ? We hope they 
do. 

Any woman who gives money to do good, 
somewhat in proportion to the money she 
spends upon her own person, has a right to 
shine in raiment like the sun, moon, and 
stars. 

But there are stories todd of the very rich 
who neglect for months to settle the bills of 
small tradesmen, and we have heard it 
whispered that some of these superb crea- 
tures, who are adored by dry-goods meu 
and jewellers, haggle a good deal over a 
bargain with a poor dressmaker they em- 
ploy to remedy the botches and false fits of 
madame and monsieur on Broadway — those 
oracles of fashion, who never look at a dress 
for less than fifty dollars. 

Eleven-hnndred-dollar dresses must be 
paid for, even if the price exacted is all the 
power of doing good, and making others 
happy, which resides in any oue human 
being. 

We are told of a famous old shirt which 
ate into the flesh of him who wore it. If 
the extravagant apparel worn by some 
women doeB not eat away the best of their 
affections and sympathies, they must be 
saved as by a miracle. 


Mrs. Whitney’s Style. 

Dr. Bellows is a great admirer of Mrs. 
Whitney, whose novels are so well known 
to all our readers ; but most readers of her 
stories will suspect that he drew very large- 
ly upon his imagination for his facts, and 
praises the novelist because he admires the 
woman. Most of the readers of her stories 
will be surprised to learn how wonderful 
they are, and probably Mrs. Whitney laid 
down Old and New with amazement, and 
asked herself “ What have I done to call 
forth such a torrent of praise ?” But hearty 
praise is not a drug in the market, and Mrs. 
Whitney is not to blame for having her 
apples taken for oranges. It is after this 
manner that he speaks of her style : — 

On the whole, a divine tenderness and 
delicacy of feeling, like that of flowers 
that grow uear mountain-tops (none so 


beautiful in all the world as on Syrian 
mountains) distinguish her ( Vines that 
grow in the chinks of rocky precipices, or 
on the walls of old churches, are the very 
loveliest in the world. The smile of war- 
riors is sweeter than that of saints, and the 
gentleness, of stern hands is gentler than 
woman’s. We feel as if her nature was 
that of a plant that had fought its way 
through a frosty cellar to the light ; or had 
its roots tangled in with stones, but had 
overhung them with the most graceful fo- 
liage and the most delicate flowers. Her 
style partakes of this New England pulver- 
ized granite. It is strong and crisp. She 
carries, like most New Englanders, an axe ; 
but there is neither poison on its edge, nor 
jag nor tear in its stroke ; it is keen, inci- 
sive, brilliant, vigorous, full of short strokes, 
and ringing like one cutting his way 
through a New England thicket or swamp 
with a sharp hatchet. There is less music 
and oily flow than many might crave. In- 
deed, we suspect that music is not a passion 
with the authoress, and she may even want 
a musical ear ; it is often so with those who- 
have other inlets for the divine harmony. 
But although wonderfully crowded and sug- 
gestive, and often really wearying in the 
multiplication of little incidental truth- 
marks, there is not much flow in her genius. 
It has rather a glacier-like movement — slow, 
fateful, irresistible, crystallic, solemn — than 
a movement as of a stream — bright, musi- 
cal, copious, and unbroken. But it is full 
of glints and sparkles of wit, a wonderful 
felicity of epithets, and is a vast arsenal of 
telling phrases. She has read much and 
knows much ; and shows incidentally and 
without pedantry her botany and geology 
and astronomy, aud that she keeps up with 
the science and philosophy of the day, and 
is familiar with the best authors. 


Swedenbobo tells ns sweetly and simply that 
“ an angel ” is a man and woman. Conjugal 
partners in heaven appear to those at a distance 
as “ a man,” but on drawing nearer behold “ a 
woman" with him. May not our spiritual dis- 
tance cause near-sighted vision ? So when we 
draw nearer the Divine Man, lo 1 we shall find 
a Divine Woman smiling upon us. 


Db. Schindleb says it may be easy for some 
men to laugh at the woman movement ; it may 
seem smart to taunt it. We did so with the 
abolition movement, and our sneers and taunts 
and evasions cost us the blood of half a mil- 
lion men. We must answer the riddle of oar 
sphinx. 


Hall’s Joubnal of Health says : “ The old 
and young delight in warmth ; it is to them the 
greatest luxury. Half the diseases of human- 
ity would be swept from existence if the human 
body were kept comfortably warm all the 
time." 


Lobd Bacon says : — But little do men perceive 
what solitude is, and how far it extendeth ; for 
a crowd is not company, and faces are but a gal- 
lery of pictures, and talk but a tinkling cymbal, 
where there is uo la ye, 
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Correspondence. 


[We have received a great meny letters from 
friends in all parts of the country commending 
the character of our journal and the positions it 
hos taken. They have seemed to us too praise- 
ful for print ; besides our space belongs to our 
readers, who generally suspect the worth of a 
paper that puffs itself. We prints the following 
letter, the first of a large pile of similar commu- 
nications, simply 88 a sample, and to show our 
readers that their own private estimate is that of 
hundreds of intelligent people in all parts of 
the nation :] 

The New Paper. 

To the Editor of the Revolution : 

Wb are very much pleased with the improve- 
ment of the Revolution since it oame into your 
bands. It seems like a new paper in all re- 
spects. We like its breadth and variety. It 
has the two qualities Matthew Arnold lays so 
much stress upon —sweetness and light. It is 
not only the strong, earnest advocate of woman 
suffrage, but it takes rank with the best journals 
in its advocacy of the higher education of wo- 
men and as a public educator. 

This is as it should be. The work of educa- 
tion should go on simultaneously with the 
movement for a more extended suffrage ; for it 
generally requires greater intelligence to use a 
good thing judiciously thau to get it in the first 
place. Not that the ballot, if placed in the 
hands of our women to-morrow, wonld be used 
with any less wisdom than it is by thousands 
ot men. But to make it the means of lasting 
advantage lo the whole community, as well as 
to women themselves, they should be thorough- 
ly informed on all the fundamental principles of 
the government. 

The time has passed when it is enough to say 
of a public man, “ he means well," “ he is a 
good man ; " soundness of judgement and a cor- 
rect knowledge ot human tendencies and needs 
are quite as necessary as an enthusiastic desire 
to do good. Buckle, the late English historian, 
gays , “ There is no instance on record in whioh 
a good but ignorant man, having great author- 
ity to enforce his ideas, has mot done more 
harm than good, and where the power has been 
supreme the evil wrought has been enor- 
mous. ” 

The ballot is a great power in our country ; 
but it will be a power of beneficence and the 
ally of the highest civilization only by being 
wisely used by competent hands. 

Besides the educative and literary character 
of yonr journal, we are also pleased to find that 
as a newspaper it occupies no mean place, and 
to those who wish to keep abreast of the time, 
in a knowledge of all that especially concerns 
the elevation of woman it is quite indispensable. 

Wishing you the large success you deserve, I 
remain yours, etc. 

Mbs. Mart 0. Casi, 
Nebraska City, Nebraska. 


Croquet is a more ancient game than most 
people suppose. It was introduced into Eng- 
land from Franoe in 1630, under the name of 
pde-mele, and gave the name to the celebrated 
London avenue, now the street oalled Pall 
Mall. It was a favorite pastime of Charles II. 
and the Duke of York. 


Promises should be made with tbs heart and 
jamenjbered with the 


Miscellaneous. 


A Chinese Theatre. 

The Abendpost, a German paper published at 
Sam Francisco, gives a curious acoount of the 
Chinese theatre in that town. This theatre is 
in Jackson street, opposite the Chinese restau- 
rant. It is an unpretending-looking building, 
lighted up at night with colored paper lanterns ; 
on each side of the entrance are fruit-stalls, 
whose owners do a good business, for the andi- 
ence is usually a very large one. 

In the interior the seats are arranged in rows, 
the lowest being on a level with the stage and 
the highest a little below the ceiling. The stage 
is opposite the entranoe ; it is entirely devoid of 
ornament, and oommnnicatea with the back of 
the house by two ourtained doors. On the right 
are a few small boxes generally reserved for 
distinguished European visitors ; on the left a 
large balcony occupied exclusively by Chinese 
women of the demi-monde, respectable women 
not being allowed to go to the theatre in China. 
The prices of admission are very low, and 
Chinese immigrants who have not been long in 
the country are admitted gratuitously. The 
house is consequently always full, especially as, 
□ext lo gambling, the theatre is a Chinaman’s 
greatest pleasure ; but the expenditure greatly 
exceeds the receipts, owing to the low charges 
for admission. 

Notwithstanding this, the theatre is kept up 
by its proprietors, who are coolie contractors, in 1 
order to induce the coolies whom they have 
imported from China to remain in the country. 
The number of actors, conjurors, acrobats, etc., 
is very great ; often between thirty and forty ol 
them may be seen on the stage at the game time. 
The principal actors receives one hundred and 
forty dollars a month and free quarters, and the 
others are equally well paid. The first thing 
that strikes the Amerioan spectator of a Chinese 
play is the total absence of scenery and stage 
properties. When, for instance, some of the 
characters are supposed to go away and only • 
appear again in the next scene, this is denoted 
by their turning their heads away from the 
audience, while the other actors proceed with 
their parts. It often happens, too, that when 
an aotor has to sit down there is no chair on the 
stage ; in which oase he gravely bends his body 
as if he were sitting, and remains in that position 
until the scene is oyer. The costumes, on the 
other hand, are very rich, and are accurate imi- 
tations of those of princes, mandarins, etc., 
mostly of thick silk, embroidered in gold and 
silver. They were brought new from China 
about two years ago, and were valued in the 
Custom house at $30,000. 

The plays at this theatre usually consist of 
dramatised stories interspersed with comic 
episodes. The performance of a single play 
often takes several weeks ; its subjeot is generally 
the history of a celebrated Emperor, described 
with minute circumstantiality from the cradle 
to the grave. Sometimes the history of a whole 
dynasty is represented. The dialogue is a mix- 
ture of prose and verse, the latter being delivered 
in a singing tone ; there are also professed 
singers whose fnnotion resembles that of the 
Chorus in the old Greek tragedies. The 
language used ou the stage is different from the 
Chinese dialects spoken by the coolies at San 
Francisco, though qqt sufficiently so to be un- 
intelligible to them, ^s for the actors, they are 
eioelltn* mimics, they prrangs themselves on 


the stage in very picturesque groups, and their 
memory is so good that they require no prompt- 
ers. 


A Japanese Elopement. 

Japanese marriages are expensive, but there 
is one rather amusing enstom, however, where- 
by this expense may be avoided. A couple of 
respectable people have a daughter, who is ac- 
quainted with a good young fellow who would 
be an excellent husband for her, except that he 
lacks the necessary means to give her the cus- 
tomary wedding-presents and keep a free table 
for a week tor the two families. The parents, 
coming home from the bath one fine evening, 
do not find their daughter at home. They in- 
inquire in the neighborhood ; nobody has seen 
her, but all the neighbors offer their services in 
assisting to find her. The parents accept the 
offer, and the procession, constantly increasing 
in numbers, passes from street to street, until 
it reaches the dwelling of the lover. The latter, 
protected by bis closed screens, in vain pretends 
to be deaf ; he is at last obliged to yield to the 
demonds of the crowd. He opens the door, 
and the lost daughter, in tears, throws herself 
at the feet ot her parents, who threaten her 
with their malediction. 

Then, the tender-hearted neighbors, moved by 
the scene, intercede ; the mother relents ; the 
father remains haughty and inexorable ; the in- 
tercession of the neighbors increases In elo- 
quence, and the young man promises to be the 
most faithful of sons-in-law. Finally, the re- 
sistance of the father is overcome ; he pardons 
his daughter, pardons the lover, and calls the 
latter his sod. All at once, as if by magic, cups 
ot saki circulate among the crowd ; every one 
takes his or her place on the matting of the 
room ; the two outlaws are seated in the midst 
of the circle, drink their bowl of saki together , 
the marriage is proclaimed in the presence of a 
sufficient number of witnesses, and the police 
offioer enters it upon bis list the next morning. 


Cloaks and Costumes. 

According to one ol our best fashion writers, 
all the later developments of interest in fashion 
have been in cloth cloaks and costumes. The 
solid color, the solid fabric, and the ornamenta- 
tion, which, at a distance, seems to be inter- 
woven with the material, gives altogether an 
appearance of comfort, appropriateness, and 
adaptability, which wonld constitute beauty 
even if tint and texture were less choice and 
fine. A costume complete of olive green, 
Vandyck brown, or sailor-bine cloth, braided 
with black and bordered with silk cord fringe, 
is the perfection of street costume, properly ac- 
j companied by a velvet hat, black, or matching 
| in color, and set of sealskin or sable furs. Of 
course a suit of clotb, trimmed with fur, is a 
desirable and perhaps even more distingue, bat 
it is not as popular, because the fur, besides 
being less durable, has to be removed in so 
short a time to make way for more seasonable 
trimmings. Those who cannot afford broad- 
cloth are fain to content themselves with Eng- 
lish waterproof, which, when it is fine, genuine 
and all wool, is handsome enough lor some 
princesses, though there are republican dames 
who would turn up their noses at it. Abroad 
the braided suits of best waterproof cloth are 
quite the success of thq season, aud they are at 
; least ft blessed relief froiq the eternal puffy 
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and fa say styles which are still exhibited in 
lighter fabrics. 

Cloaks aa independent garments have - been 
worn this Winter for the first time in several 
years, and though there has been no one style 
which could be recommended as likely to ob- 
tain permanent suffrage over others, still the 
popular choice seems to have lallen upon the 
cloth mantle, which consists of a sacque, with 
deep cape, aa the one best adapted to use and 
comfort. 

At first these mantles, or doable capes as 
they were sometimes called, appeared only in 
cashmere, braided and embroidered, and were 
so restricted in style aud out as to present a 
most ungraceful appearance. The pattern has 
been improved upon, however, until it has 
become a very handsome and comfortable gar* 
ment, deeper and more amply cut, and allowing 
sufficient room for the extension of tbe toumure 
beneath. The latest design is in dark bronze 
green cloth, with a watteau plait in the back, 
and a cape divided up the back, and trimmed 
upon each side to match the border. This 
style constitutes a very handsome finish to a 
suit, and is indeed much better adapted for this 
purpose than that of a separate cloak, to be 
worn with all sorts of dresses. 


Elizabeth Dudley does not think well of the 
too prevalent custom of allowing girls to go 
through the streets alone, or in company with 
chance schoolmates ; but they attend “ parties, '* 
theatres and operas, have “ boaux,” and imagine 
themselves in love while scarcely more than 
children. Apart from the danger to their hap- 
piness through life in this, how greatly such un- 
natural excitements interfere with siudy. She 
says : No one more believes than I do in the 
necessity of abundant play for children. I 
would place a few well-chosen young com- 
panions together, and give them every oppor- 
tunity of er joy ment ; but I would encourage 
the sports and games suited to their years, and 
never let them participate in the amusements 
of grown people until they also were grown. 
Especially would I keep ncy little daughter 
“ fancy free ” and her imagination elevated and 
pare until the feelings and emotions of a wo- 
man had developed within her, and love should 
come as a divine revelation. I would fill her 
thoughts with useful studies, with the cold and 
interesting themes of science, until all her facul- 
ties had grown and expanded to the utmost, 
that she might through well-trained intuition 
select the man best suited to her, and love him 
alone forever. Ah ! woman needs a thoroagh 
education, if only that she may marry happily. 


Elizabeth Dudley, who writes very sensible 
articles to our Evening Mail, says : One reason 
why onr girls lack thoroughness and accuracy 
in their studies is that too many sciences are 
attempted at once. No sooner is the attention 
fixed ujion one lesson than an entirely different 
one is taken up, and after that another ; the 
mental taculty of Continuity, or fixing the mind 
clearly upon one subject, and keeping the 
thoughts upon it without wandering, is thus 
destroyed, or at least weakened. Continuous, 
concentrated thought is necessary to a student ; 
no worthy mental work can be accomplished 
without it. The faculty can be cultivated in a 
child by giving her one study at a time for 
three months together, and not requiring too 
much of her until her powers are trained. I 
0hildreu sq educated, iu a fe^y elementary | 


studies, have progressed much more rapidly, 
and at maturity show far superior ability and 
thoroughness to children taught by the ordin- 
ary school methods. One hoar a day of real 
study is enough for any child under twelve. 


A citizen of Elizabeth, N. went to the 
csrs on Thanksgiving day to see his daughter 
off. Having secured a seat for her, he left the 
car and went round to her window to say a 
parting word. While he was passing out, tbe 
daughter left the seat to speak to a friend, and 
at the same time a prim-looking lady who occu- 
pied the seat with her moved up to the window. 
Unaware of the important changes inside, our 
venerable friend hastily put his face up to the 
window and hurriedly exclaimed, “ One more 
kiss, sweet pet ! ” Iu another instant the point 
of a bine cotton umbrella caught his Reductive 
lips, accompanied by the passionate injunc- 
tion : “ S’cat, you gray-headed wretch ! ” 


Sewing Machine* 

We have recently had occasion to make some 
inquiry into the progress of improvement in the 
mechanism sewing machines, and were not a 
little surprised to learn that the central idea in 
the first invention — the shuttle — still holds its 
place, though many attempts have been made to 
supersede it. The shuttle, in combination with 
the needle, is still the means used to form the 
stitch in th6 leading machines, and we find that 
the growth of trade is chiefly with the shuttle- 
using machines. 

The improvements that are taking firm hold 
in practical use are, therefore, necessarily in con- 
nection with the shuttle, either in the detail ot 
tbe shuttle itself, or in other parts of the ma- 
chine connected with it, to cause the whole to 
operate more perfectly and uniformly, and to 
simplify its use. 

Many important gains in this direction, made 
since the first great invention, are undoubtedly i 
embodied in the “ Florence ” machine ; and we 
recommend our readers to carefully inspect the 
“Florence ” before making a choice. 

The points peculiar to this machine are : 

An unusual amount of money is spent in 
making the “Florenoe," thereby securing the 
best material (steel, for instance, where others 
nse cast-iron) and the finest finish of important 
parts (the shuttle, for example, being rigidly 
rejected if it varies from the standard 1 -2000th 
of an inch). It is constructed on the simplest 
j scientific principles, entirely dispensing with 
the cogs and cams and links, which so often 
get perversely out of order and sorely per- 
plex every one but the practical machinist 
by their unaccountable freaks. The ‘ ‘ Florence ” 
is so easily managed, and its use is so readily 
learned, that an ordinary girl of ten has sense 
and muscle enough to run it perfectly. The 
lockstitch, as made by the “ Florence,” is very 
regular and perfect, very strong and elastic, and 
is drawn into the fabrio evenly, gradually, 
exactly, without jerking, and without causing the 
seam to packer or straining the thread so as to 
endanger its breaking ; consequently, very fine 
threads and light fabrics oan be nsed. Besides 
this, the “ Florence ” (in all but the cheapest 
styles) also makes three additional stitches — 
a double look, a single knot, and a doable knot 
— whioh are stronger and more elastic than any 
other stitch, and which are made by no other 
machine. The “ Florence ” is the only machine 
that baa a reversible feed, wherehy the direc- 
tion of the sewing caa be instanUy changed 


without stopping tbe work, thns enabling the 
operator to quilt or embroider with nnnsual fa- 
cility, to so w baokward and easily strengthen a 
seam wherever desired, and finally, by a few re- 
peated stitches, to fasten ends in the quickest 
and strongest way. It is tbe only machine that 
has a self-adjusting shuttle-thread tension, 
which works so perfectly that the operator can 
run across the heaviest seams and sew the finest 
linen and the thickest broadcloth in immediate 
succession withont breaking the thread and 
without change of needle, stitch or tension. 

The “ Florence ” draws the thread into the 
cloth with unequalled precision aud certainty, 
by means ot an ingenious automatic “ take-up” 
wheel, which disposes of the slack thread left 
after tbe stitch with an accurate promptness 
that prevents all snarling or dropping ot stitches, 
and allows the operator to sew backward, or to 
run off the cloth and on again with perfect im- 
pnnity. It has an improved elastic hammer, 
exclusively its own, which is managed with 
ease, and will make a hem of any width on any 
material. It not only makes a perfect gather 
and sews it to a band at one operation, but it 
hemr, and binds, and fells, and quilts, and 
cords, and tucks, and gathers, and braids with- 
out basting. Such special provision is made 
against injurious wear that the “Florence” 
is claimed and guaranteed by the Company to 
last twice as long without repair as any other 
shuttle machine in the market, without the 
slightest difficulty. Every part of the “ Flor- 
ence ” is so perfectly and permanently adjusted, 
and it has so few joints and points of friction, 
that it runs with the utmost ease. The needle 
is set and threaded, and the stitch is lengthened, 
shortened, or reversed, with the utmost ease. 
In using the “ Florence,” neither the work nor 
the operator’s dress is liable to be soiled. The 
“ Florence,” with all these claims to superior- 
ity, sells at the same price as other first-class 
machines. These advantages : 

Liberality in manufacture, 

Simplicity of construction, 

Facility of management, 

Variety of stitches, 

Reversible feed. 

Self-adjusting tension, 

Automatic take-up, 

Improved hemmer, 

Provision against wear, 

Perfect and permanent adjustment, 

Easy regulation of needle and stitch, 
Cleanliness and cheapness, 

The beauty and high finish of the machine, 
Make the “ Florence,” moderately speaking, 
a maohine which, to be rained, needs bat to be 
tried. 

No family can afford to be withont a sewing 
machine, and we hope that before long one 
may be found wherever the Liberal Christian 
is welcome. 


$31 for $5.35. 

Eveby reader of (his number of the Liberal 
Christian is entitled to the above offer in this 
way : That best of magazines, the Illustrated 
Phrenological Journal, a year, $3.00 ; the Chris- 
tian Union, a year, $3.00 ; a pair of fine Oil 
Ohromos, “Wide Awake" and “ Fast Asleep," 
mounted, worth $10 ; Marshall’s Engraving of 
Washington, worth $5.00. All sent to any ad- 
dress for $5.25, by S. R. Wells, 389 Broadway, 
N. Y., who wants Looal Agents everywhere. 
N. B.— The Liberal Christian yvitb all th* 
abQye f<?r $7.25, 
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EXAMPLES FOR THE LADIES. 

Mbs. L. V. Phillips, of Brooklyn, has used 
her Wheeler & Wilson Machine since October, 
1862, dress-making in families, witho at repairs : 
earning sometimes $4 to $5 a day. 


The following we clip from the December 
Monthly, issued by Baldwin the Clothier, north- 
east corner of Canal street and Broadway : 

What We abb Doing. — We make no garment 
to measure, sell at retail, and offer fashionable 
ready-made clothing for men and boys. We 
show the largest stoek ever offered at retail in 
the United States. 


Denslo w & Bush’s “ Safety ” Oil 

WILL NOT EXPLODE 1 
[SjJTtST AND PUREST OIL EVER 
[produced I Stands over 
150» fire test 1 We take 
[regular Kerosene oil and by 
jour new process expel all Im- 
purities and explosive ele- 
ments. The Fire Underwri- 
ters ot N. Y. urgently recom- 
mend our oil as a protection 
to life and property. Alight- 
ed lamp may be upset and broken without fear of explo- 
sion or Are. For sale by all grocers, druggists, eta. , in 
tte U. 8. Extra inducements to dealers. Address Dens- 
low & Bush, 130 Maiden Lane, N. Y.; 8 Custom H. 8t, 
Boston, Mass.; ,34 S. Calvert 8t., Baltimore, Md.; 51 8. 
Water St., Chicago, 111. ; or Cleveland. O 1294 



I. B. SEELEY’S 


We exhibit four times the number of business 
suits — prices from $11 to $25 — shown by any 
house in the retail clothing trade. 

Selling over twelve hundred thousand dollars 
annually — having retailed over sixteen thou- 
sand dollars in a single day — over forty thousand 
dollars in one week — old stock never accumn 
lates — the fabrics are new — the styles latest — 
the assortment moie extensive than any ever 
offered at retail. 

Christmas is Coming ! — The Cbromo has 
come, and will be presented with every Child’s 
Suit bought of us before Christmas. 


Truss, Supporter 

AND 

BANDAGE ESTABLISHMENTS, 

1347 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 

AND 

NO 3 ANN ST., NEW YORK, 

Under patronage of leading Surgeons and Practitioners. 
Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer of “ Hard Rubber 
Trusses,” “Supporters,” and “Pile Pipes,” under the 
“Biggs,” “ Goodyear,” and "Seeley ” patents. 

ALSO 

11 Saelejf’s Abdominal and Kidney Protectors,” 

11 TKo Philatioltihia AWnmlnal Roll " 


A Voice From Sweden.— American Chemists 
and their Production appreciated by the Professors 
at the celebrated Universities in Sweden. — Mr. 
Sachs : Sir — At your request, I have tested 
Hall's Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer in my 
practice at the “ Serafim er Hospital,” andean 
say it will restore gray hair to ils origiual color. 
It is entirely harmless, aud is a valuable remedy 
to use in such cases. 

P. H. MALMSTEN. 

Professor of Chemistry and Medicine. 
Stockholm, July 6, 1868. 

From the highest medicat authority in Sweden.— 
As I have had occasion to see several persons 
who, for some time, have used Hall’s Vegetable 
Sicilian Hair Renewer, and know that it has re- 
stored the original color of the hair as well as 
being efficient in removing the itching and 
dandruff that accompanies the falling off ot the 
hair, I consider it my duty to acknowledge the 
same to Mr. Sachs. 

VINCENT LUNDBERG, 
PhyBician-in-chief to the King, and Pre- 
server of his life. 

Stockholm, July 7, 1868. 


A oobbebpondent writing from Athens curi- 
ously contrasts the mixtures to be found there 
of ancient and modern civilizations. RailroadB 
Bpin their trains amid the temples* of three 
thousand years ; steamers dash their swells open 
the Pireus, and the scream of their whistles 
resounds from Athos, Pentelicus, and Cytheron 
to Olympus and the heavens beyond their gods. 
Dr. Ayer's world-renowned medicines, those 
consummations of modern science, are posted 
on the Acropolis, the Parthenon, the Areopagus, 
and Thmsion, while the modes t cards of Cherry 
Pectoral, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, Ague Cure, and 
Pills look from the windows of the shops in the 
streets of Athens, where they are sold.— N. Y. 
Globe. 


THE MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 

Right to the above trade-mark secured by Letters Paten t 
Established at West Troy, N. Y., in 1826. 

Post Office Address, either Troy or West Troy, N. Y. 

This well known establishment created the reputation 
of Troy Bells for Churches, Academies, Factories, etc. 
and has sustained the same by a production exceeding 
that of all the other founderiea in the country combined. 
One thousand testimonials received during the last s i 
years. All Bells warranted. New Patent Rotary Mount, 
mgs. Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 

1367-11)19 B. A. & G. R. MENEELY. 


Manufacturer and dealer in Silk and Cotton Elastic 
Body Belts, Stockings, Knee Caps, Anklets, Suspensory 
Bandages, Shoulder Braces, Crutches, with a large va- 
riety of common Trusses. 

8pecial attention given to correct application, with 
private apartments for ladies and children. Experienced 
lady attendant. All goods guaranteed as represented. 

Sent by Mail or Express. 8end for Pamphlet. 

1308-lf 

MBS. WINSLOWS 

SOOTHING SYRUP, 

Fob Children Teething, 

greatly facilitates the process of teething by softening 
the gums, reducing ell Inflammation— will allay all fain 
and spasmodic action, and is 

Sure to Regulate the Bowels. 

Depend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to youraelves 
and 

Belief and Health to Youb Infanis. 

We have put up and sold this article for years, and 
CAN 8AY IN CONFIDENCE AND TRUTH of it what we 
have never been able to aay of any other medicina — 
NEVER HAS IT FAILED IN A SINGLE INSTANCE TO 
EFFECT A CUBE when timely uaed. Never did we 
know an instance of dissatisfaction by any one who used 
it ; on the contrary, all are delighted with its opera- 
tions, and speak In terms of highest commendation of 
its magical effects and medioal virtues. We speak in 
thia matter “ WHAT WE DO KNOW,” after years of ex- 
perience, end pledge our reputation for the fulfilment 
of what we here declare. In almost every instance 
where the infant is suffering from pain and exhaustion 
relief will be found in fifteen or twenty minutes after the 
syrup is administered 

This valuable preparation has been used with 
NEVER-FAILING SUCCE88 in 

Thousands or Cases. 

Ifcjnot only relieves the child from pain, but Invigor- 
ates the stomach and bowels, corrects acidity, and gives 
tone and energy to the whole system. It will almost 
instantly relieve 

Gbifino jn the Bow axe and Wind Colic. 

We believe it the beet and surest remedy in the world in 
all cases ot DY8ENTEBY AND DIARBHCEA IN CHIL- 
DREN, whether it arises from teething or from any other 
caose. We would say to every mother who has a child 
suffering from any of the foregoing complaints — Do not 
let your prejudice* nor the prejudice* of other* stand be- 
tween your suffering child and the relief that will be 
8URE— yes, ABSOLUTELY 8UBE— to follow the use of 
this medicine if timely used. Full directions for using 
will accompany each bottle. None genuine unless the 
facsimile of CURTIS & PERKINS, New York, Is on the 
i outside wrapper 

gold by all Druggist# throughout the world, 


HART BROTHERS, 

313 & 315 FULTON STREET, 

The largest stock of 
FINE WATCHES, 

JEWELRY AND 

SILVERWARE 
to be found in the City, at 

VERY LOW PRICES. 

HART BROTHERS, 

319 A 315 Fulton Street, 

Brooklyn. 



BEST HOLIDAY GIFT, 

Of Constant and Permanent Value, 
IS 

WEBSTER’S 

New Illustrated Dictionarv, 

FOR PARENT, CHILD, TEACHER, PASTOR, FRIEND. 
Sold everywhere, in common and fine bindings. 

GET THE BEST. 

Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 

10,000 Word* and Meaning* not in other Dictionaries. 

3000 Engravings. 1840 Pages Quarto. Price $12. 

“Whenever I wish to ascertain exact definitions, I 
consult it, and that is quite often.”— [Vice-President 
Colfax, Oct. 28, 1871. 

“ Almost faultless definition#, orthography and pro- 
nunciation, and the numerous additions in the body 
of the work, render it a production of the rarest excel- 
lence and au invaluable aid to every student of the 
English language. No student or literary man in our 
country, at the present day. can afford to be without a 
copy.”— (President Pool, Univ. N. Carolina, Nov. 10, J871. 

A necessity for every intelligent family, student, 
teacher and professional man. What library is com- 
plete without the best English Dictionary? 

WEBSTER’S NATIONALTORIAL DICTIBNART. 

1040 Pages Octave. 600 Engraviagi. 
Price $5. 

This work is really a gem of a Dictionary, just the 
thing for the million.— (American Educational Monthly, 
Published by G. & C. MEBRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


S HENANDOAH VALLEY i—Va. & W. Vs. 

200 Cheap and Fertile Farms 1 Good Markets. Short 
winters and healthy climate. Send for Catalogues, 
Virginia Real Estate Agency, Martin sburg, W. Va. 

JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 

OPTICIANS, 

635 Broadway, N. Y. 924 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. 
Every variety of Mathematical, Optical and Philosophi- 
cal Instruments. 

The following catalogues sent to any address on receipt 
of ten cents each : 

Part 1. Mathematical Instruments. 

“ 2. Optical. 

“ 3. Magic Lanterns and Stereopticona. 

“ 4. Philosophical Apparatus. 1297-lr 

“ The Greatest Luxury in the World.” 

TURKISH BATHS, 

Nos. 81 and 83 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

THREE MINUTES* WALK FROM FULTON FERMI. 

Separate Department for Ladies. 

OPEN from 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 

While the Turkish Bath has established itself as an 
elegant and refined luxury, its great feature is its power 
as a remedial agent. 

First class rooms and Board for those desiring accom- 
modations in the Institution. Address 

CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M. D. 
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PACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 

(METHODIST BUILDING) 

805 Broadway, Cor. Eleventh St. 

Here is where young men are thoroughly equipped 
for the duties of business life. 

Instruction given in the most practical way in all the 
branches of a business education. 

No term divisions. Students can enter at any time. 

Call for circular or address, 

B. B. PACKARD, Principal. 

AYER’S 

SARSAPARILLA 

Is widely known as one of the most effectual remedies 
ever discovered for cleansing the system and purifying 
the blood. It has stood the test of years, with a con- 
stantly growing reputation, based on its intrinsic virtues, 
and sustained by its remarkable cures. 8o mild as to be 
safe and beneficial to children, and yet so searching as to 
effectually purge out the gre^t corruptions of the blood, 
such as the scrofulous and syphilitic contamination. 
Impurities, or diseases that have lnrked in the system 
for years, soon yield te this powerful antidote, and dis- 
appear. Hence its wonderful cures, many of which ar 
publicly known, of SCROFULA, and all scrofulous dis- 
eases, TJLCER8, ERUPTIONS, and eruptive disorders of 
the skin, TUMORS, BL01CHE8, BOILS, PIMPLES, 

U8TULES, SORES, ST. ANTHONY’S FIRE, ROSE or 
ERYSIPELAS, TETTER, SALT RHEUM, SCALD HEAD 
RINGW.ORM, and internal ULCERATIONS of the UTE- 
RUS, 8TOMACH and LIVER. It also cures other com- 
plaints, to which it would not seem especially adapted, 
in* as DROPSY, DYSPEPSIA, FITS, NEURALGIA, 
HEART DISEASE, FEMALE WEAKNE8S, DEBILITY 
and LEUCORRHCEA, when they are manifestations of the 
scrofulous poieons. 

It is an excellent restorer of health and strength in the 
Spring. By renewing the appetite and vigor of the diges 
tive organs, it dissipates the depression and listless lan- 
guor of the season. Even where no disorder appears, 
people feel better, and live longer, for cleansing the 
blood. The system moves on with renewed vigor and 
a new lease of life. 

PREPARED BV 

Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Practical Chemists 

LOWELL, MASS., U. ($. A. 

FOB SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 

SANDFORD’S 

PATENT CHALLENGE HEATERS 

still unsurpassed for Churches, Schools, Dwellings, etc. 
Portable, set in brick, or as Fireplace Heaters. Send 
for circular to the undersigned, makers also of the 
Beacon Light Base-Burners, 8andfotd*8 Mammoth 
Heaters, greatly improved, Improved Challenge 
Ranges, and a great variety of Heating and Cookin 
Stoves and Ranges, Hollow Ware, etc. 

NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 

289 and 241 Water St., N. Y. 

NO DRAUGHTS 

AT 

YOUR WINDOWS 

TO GIVE COLDS. 

No rattling of sathet on windy night t 
to break your rut. 

Warm halls, snug rooms, and comfort throughout the 
house by using these celebrated Weather Strips. 

Greatly Increased demand, owing to the Reduced Price 
List. 

ROESrCK BROS*, 

68 Fulton Street, Near Clue 

[Same office eight years, JS07-tf 



GEO. WOODS & CO.’S 

Parlor & Vestry 

ORGANS, 

ARE THE VERY B ESI IN USE. 

as proven by their unparalleled success ; which is sole! 
due to their 

UNEQUALLED QUALITY OF TONE, 


their great capacity for variety of effect, and the beauty 
of those effects. 

All persons wishing a Parlor Organ for use, Organists, 
Teachers, or Music Dealers, are invited to acquaint them- 
selves with these Instruments. We feel confident that a 
knowledge of them is all that is required to secure their 
selection. 

Call npon or address 

DOANE, WING & CUSHING' 

No. 423 Broome street, New York. 

1281-t 


BOYNTON’S 


Brick-Set and Portable, Anthracite and 
Bituminous Coal 


FURNACES, 


FOB CHUBCHEB, DWELLINGS, STORES, ETC., ETC. 

Thirty years’ experience in manufacturing these 
goods have given ub a stock superior to any In market 
Send for circulars. 

Richardson, Boynton A Co., 234 Water St., N. Y. 

1301 -3ms 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL 

No. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 

Stationers, Printers, and Manufactur- 
ers of Patent Spring-back 
Account Books. 

All kiDds of first-class Stationer-. Writing Papers, Desks, 
Portfolios, Scrap Books, Exi use Books, Diaries, 
Pocket Cutlery. OardB, JheBBmen, 

Wallets, Ac., Ac. 

We keep everything in our line and sell at lowest 
prices. 


“Always Ready.” 

WM. B. BROMELL & 00., 
Praetieal, Prompt and Cheap 

STEAM JOB PRINTERS, 

92 WHITE STREET ;V 

(Between Broadway and Elm,) NEW YOPK. 

Your favors earnestly solicited. 

Estimates cheerfully given. 

Wm. B. Bromell. David Smith. 

198-Smos 



HALL’S 

VEGETABLE SICILIAN 

HAIR 

RENEWER. 


Every year increases the popularity of this 
valuable Hair Preparation; which is due to 
merit alone. We can assure our old patrons 
that it is kept fully up to its high standard; 
and it is the only reliable and perfected 
preparation for restoring Gray gr Faded 
Hair to its youthful color, making it soft, 
lustrous and silkeD. The scalp, by its 
use, becomes white and clean. It removes 
all eruptions and dandruff, and, by its tonic 
properties, prevents the hair from falling 
out, as it stimulates and nourishes the hair- 
glands. By its use, the hair grows thicker 
and stronger. In baldness, it restores the 
capillary glands to their norma vigor, and 
will create a new growth, except in extreme 
old age. It is the most economical Hair 
Dressing ever used, as it requires fewer ap- 
plications, and gives the hair a splendid, 
glossy appearance. A. A. Hayes, M.D., 
State Assay er of Massachusetts, says, •* The 
constituents are pure, and carefully selected 
for excellent quality and I consider it the 
Best Preparation for its intended purposes. 
Sold by aU. Drugqists and Dealers in Medicines. 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR. 


Buckingham’s Dye 

FOR THE WHISKERS. 

As our Kenewer in many cases requires 
too long a time, and too much care, to re- 
store gray or faded Whiskers, we have pre- 
pared this dye, in one preparation, which will 
quickly and effectually accomplish this 
result. It is easily applied, and produces a 
color which will neither rub nor wash off. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price Fifty Cents. 
Manufactured by R. P. HALL & CO.,. 

NA SHU A, N. H. 


EXPECT COLD WEATHER. 

BASE BURNING FURNACE 

Has been pronounced by leading architects and scientific 
men to be THE MOST DESIRABLE FUR- 
NACE ever invented, in that it has the largest radiat. 
ing surface ; consumes its own gases ; is a perpetual 
Burner ; and circulates the air most rapidly, in ths 
purest state and largest volume. 

The Burtis Fire-Place Heater. 

Improvement on the Morning Glory. 

Patented July 4. 1871. 

This wonderful Heater will sit in an ordinary Fire- 
place, and will warm a parlor and two sleeping rooms 
beside. It is as cheerful as an open grate ; is free from 
dust ; requires but one kindling the entire Winter, and 
is without an equal in the world. 

TEE EMPIRE 

HEATING RANGE. 

Greatest Success of the Age. 

This Range will warm from two to four upper rooms 
with the same fire required for cooking. 

SEND FOB OUR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 

Bortis, Graff & Rice, 

306 Water street, 5. Y., Cor. Falton, 

J30l-eow.6m 
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8IMILIA SIM1LIBUS CURANTUR. 

HUMPHREYS’ 

HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS 

H AVE PROVED FROM THE MOST AMPLE Ex- 
perience, an entire success ; Simple — Prompt— 
Efficient and Reliable. They are the only mediciues 
perfectly adapted to popular use— so simple that mis- 
takes cannot be made in using them ; so harmless ss to 
be free from danger, and so efficient as to be always re- 
liable. They have raised the highest commendation 


from all, aud will always render satisfaction. 

Nos. Cents. 

1. Cures Fevers, Congestion, Incarnations 15 

2. “ Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic 26 

3. “ Crying Colic or Teething of lofantB .26 

4. “ Diarrhma, of Children or Adults 26 

6. •• Dysentery, Griping, Bilious Colic 26 

6. “ Cholera- Morbus, Vomiting 26 

7. “ Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis 26 

8. Neuralgia, Toothache, Faceache 26 

9. “ Headaches, 8ick Headache, Vertigo ...! ..25 

10. ** Dyspepsia. Bilious Stomach 26 

11. " Suppressed or Painful Periods 26 

12. “ Whites, too Profuse Periods 26 

18. ** Cronp, Cough, Difficult Breathing 26 

14. “ Salt Rhenm, Erysipelas, Eruptions 26 

16. " Rheumatism, Rheumatic Pains 26 

1 . •• Fever and Ague. Chill Fever, Agues 60 

17. " Piles, blind or bleeding 60 

18. '■ Opbthlamy, and sore or weak eyes 60 

19. Catarrh, acute or chronic, Influenza 60 

20. “ Whooping Cough, violen; coughs 60 

21. “ Asthma, Oppressed Breathivg 60 

22- “ Ear Discharges, impaired hearing 50 

23- " Scrolnla, enlarged glands, 8weUlug.- 60 

24. “ Geueral Debility, physical weakness 60 

66. Dropsy and 8canty Secretions 60 

26. “ Sea Sickness^sickness from riding 60 

27. “ Kidney Disease, Gravel 60 

28. “ Nervous Debility, Seminal Emis- 

sions Involuntary Discharges 1.00 

Five Boxes, with one $2 vial of 

Powder, very necessary in seriouB 

cases $6.00 

29. “ Sore Moatn, Canker 50 

30. *• Urinary weakness, wetting bed 60 

31. “ Painful Periods, with 8pasms 50 

31. ** Sufferings at change of life 1.00 

33. “ Epilepsy, spasms, 8t. Vitus Dance 1.00 

34. Diphtheria, ulcerated sore throat 60 

FAMILY CASES 

Of 86 to 60 large vials, morrocco or rose- 
wood cise, containing a specific for 
every ordinsry disease a fkjnily is sub- 


ject to, and books of directions., .from $10 to $36 
Smaller Family and Travelling cases, 

with 20 to 28 vials from $5 to $8 

Specifics for all Private Diseases, both 
for Coring and Preventive treatment, 
in vials and pocket cases $2 to $6 

POND’S EXTRACT 

Cares Baras, Bruises, Lameness, Soreness, 
Sore Throat, Sprains, Toothache, Earache, Neu- 
ralRia, Eheumatism, Lumbago, Piles, Boils, 
Stings, Sore Eyes, Bleeding of the Lungs, Nose, 
Stomaeh, or of Piles ; Corns, Ulcers, Old 
Sores. 

Price, 6oz., 60 cents ; Pints, $1.50 ; Quarts, 
$1.75. 

jfi^Theae Remedies, except POND’S EXTKACT, by 
the oaae or single box are sent to any part of the conn- 
try, by mail or express, free of charge, on receipt of the 
price. Address 

Humphreys’ Specific 

Homeopathic Medicine Co., 
Office and Depot, No. S62 Broadway, New York. 
Up-town Store, 817 Broadway. 

FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


HARLEM & CO., 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

Speetaele Cases and Tobacco Botes, 

AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 

SPECTACLES, EYE & OPERA GLASSES, 

Knives, Forks, Spoons, 

POCKET MATCH SAFES, SEWING BIBDS, 
TAPE MEASURES, 


H. T. HELMBOLD. 


A CASE OF TWENTY YEARS’ 

STANDING, 

Philadelphia, Penn., June 26, 1867. 

H. T. HELMBOLD, Druggist : 

Deab 8ib : I have been a sufferer for upward of 
twenty years with gravel, bladder and kidney affec- 
tion*, during which time I have used various medical 
preparations, and been under the treatment of the 
moat emlueQt phystclans, experiencing but little re- 
lief. 

Having seen your preparation extensively advertised, 

I consulted my family physician in regard to using yonr 
Extract Buchu. 

I did this because I had used all kinds of advertised 
remedies, and had found them worthless, and some 
quite injurious ; in fact, I despaired of ever getting | 
well, and determined to use no remedies hereafter un- 
less I knew of the Ingredients. It was tills that prompted 
me to use yonr remedy. As yon advertised that it was , 
composed of buchu, cubebs and junlperberries, it oc- ' 
curred to me and my physician as an excellent combin- 
ation ; and with his advice, after an examination of the 
matter, and consulting again with the druggist, I con- 
cluded to try it. I commenced to use it about eight 
months ago, at which time I was confined to my room. 

From the first bottle I was astonished and gratified at 
the beneficial effect, and after using it three weeks was 
able to walk ont. I felt much like writing to you a full 
statement of my case at the time, bat thought my im- 
provement might be only temporary, aud therefore con- 
cluded to defer, and see If it would effect a perfect cure, 
knowing that it would be of greater value to you and 
more satisfactory to me. 

I am now able to report that a cure it effected, after utxng | 
the remedy for five month i . 

I HAVE HOT USED ANT HOW FOB THBXE MONTHS AND 
FEEL AS WELL IN ALL BE8PECT8 AS I EVEB DID. 

Your Buchu being devoid of any unpleasant taste and 
odor, a nice tonic and invlgorator of the system, I do not 
mean to be without it whenever occasion may require its 
use on such occasions. 

M. McCORMICK. 

Should any doubt Mr. MoCormick’s statement, bs re- 
fers to the following gentlemen : 

HON. WM. BIGLER, 

Ex -Governor of Pennsylvania. 

HON. THOS. B. FLORENCE, 

Washington, D. C. 

HGN. J. C. KNOX, 

Ex -Judge, Philadelphia. 

HON. J. S. BLACK, 

Ex-Judge, Philadelphia. 

HON. D. R. PORTER, 

Ex-Governor of Pennsylvania. 

HON. ELLIS LEWI8, 

Ex-Judge, Philadelphia. 


If the Baby is Catting Teeth 

Use that old and well-tried remedy 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP, 

Which greatly facilitates the process, and is snre to 
regulate the bowels. It relieves the child from pain 
corrects acidity and wind colic, and by giving the infant 
quiet, natural sleep, gives rest to the mother. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 

For Children. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 

Is pleasant to take. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 

Is perfectly safe. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 

Soothes the child. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 

Gives rest to the child. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 

Gives rest to the mother. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 

Sold by all Druggists. 

NOTWITHSTANDING 

THE GBEAT ADVANCE IN 

CARPETING 

We still continue to sell at old prices. 


JOHN 0R0SSLEY & SONS’ 

BEST ENGLISH TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 
$1.25 to $1.50. 

AMERICAN TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 

At $1.40 

ALSO A LARS F. LIKE OF 

AMERICAN AXMINSTERS 

RadbIub in price from $2.60 to $8.60 per J.r4. 

MOQUETTES, 

WILTONS, 

VELVETS, 

BRUSSELS, 

THREE-PLYS, 

INGRAINS, Etc, 

AT GBEATET PEDIJOED PRICES. 

j. p. cm & co„ 

309 Fomos Stieet, Bbooklvb, 1j, I. 


FORTY-SECOND DIVIDEND. 


TABLE BELLS, RAZOR STROPS, Ac., 
299 Broadway, 

Near Duane Street NEW YORK. 

HFNRY K. VAN SICLEN> 

BIBLIOPOLE, 

Room No. 6, 133 Nassau Street, New 4 York. 

Personal attention giveB to supplying Family and 
Monday School Libraries, by mail or otherwise. 

J263-t 


HON. R. C. GRIER, 

Philadelphia. 

HON. G. W. WOODWARD, 

Ex-Judge, Philadelphia. 
HON. W. A. PORTER, 

Philadelphia. 

hon. John bigleb, 

Ex-Governor of California, 
HON. E. BANKS, 

Washington, D. C. 

And many others, if necessary. 


MANHATTAN SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 

644 k 646 BROADWAY, Cos. BLEECKER ST., 

December 19. 1871. 

The Trustees of this Institution have declared the 
42d 8EMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND on all deposits (by the 
rules entitled thereto, ) at the rate of SIX PER CENT. 
PER ANNUM, on all sums from $1.00 to $6,000, payable 
on and after the third Monday in January. 

The Dividend will be credited under date of January 
1st, and if not withdrawn, will receive Interest the same 
as a Deposit. E. J. Brown, President, 

Edward Sc hill, Treasurer, 

| Q. F. Alvokd, Secretary J.314-1817 
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VINEGAR BITTERS 


i. VuUk, Propri*Vor. R. H. McDo*iLi> ft Co., DrURjclni* •»' 
G*n1 A**ntA, 8*n PiMcIlco, CftL, and S3 ft U Commrice St., N. V. 


BROWN’S 

VERMIFU6E COMFITS, 

OR 

WORM LOZENGES. 


Mack sickness undoubtedly with children sod adults 
attributed to other causes, U occasioned by worms 
The ••Vermifuge Comfits,” although effectual In des- 
troying worms, can do no possible Injury to the most 
delicate child. This valuable conbination has been 


MILLIONS Bear Testimony to their Won- 
derftal Caratlve Effect*. They are not a vile Fancy 
Brink, made of Poor Bnm, ^Whltkey, Proof 
Spirits and Kefine Liquor* doctored, spiced and 
sweetened to please the taste, called "Tonics,” " Appetiz- 
ers,” “ Restorers,” Ac., that lead the tippler on to drunken- 
ness and ruin, but are a true medicine, made from the 
native Toots and heibs of California, free from nil 
Alcoholic Stimulant*. They are tho 6KEAT 
BLOOD PTBIFIE& and a LIFE GIVINO 
PRINCIPLE, a perfect Renovator and Invlgorator of 
the System, carrying off all poisonous matter and restor- 
ing the blood to a healthy condition. No person can take 
these Bitters according to directions, and remain long un- 
well, provided their bones are not destroyed by mineral 
poison or other means, and the vital organs wasted beyond 
the point of repair. ) 

They are a Gentle Porgatlre as well a* a 
Tenlc, possessing also, the peculiar merit of acting as a 
powerful agent In relieving Congestion or Inflammation of 
the Liver, and all the Visceral Organa 

FOB FEMALE COMPLAINTS, whether In 
young or old, married or single, at the dawn of woman- 
hood or at the turn of life, these Tonic Bitters have no 
equal. a 

For Inflammatory and Chronic Bhennatlm 
aad Goat, Dyspepda or Indication, Bilious, 
Remittent and Intermittent Fevers, Disease* 
of the Blood, Liver, Kidneys and Bladder, these 
Bitters have besn most successful Susa Disease, 
are caused by Vitiated Blood, which Is generally pro- 
duced by derangement of the Digestive Organs. 

DYSPEPSIA OB INDIGESTION, Headache, 
Pain In the Shoulders, Coughs, Tightness of the Chest, 
Dizziness, Sour Eructations of the Stomach, Bad Taste in 
the Mouth, Bilious Attacks, Palpitation of the Heart, In- , 
(lamination of the Lungs, Pain la the regions of the Kid- 
neys, and a hundred other painful symptoms are the off- 
springs of Dyspepsia. 

They invigorate the 8tomacb and stimulate the torpid 
Liver and Bowels, which render them of unequaled effi- 
cacy in cleansing the blood of all impurities, and impart- 
ing new life and vigor to the whole system. » 

FOB SKIN DISEASES, Eruptions, Tetter, Salt 
Rheum, Blotches, Spots, Pimples, Pustules. Boils, Carbun- 
cles, Ring-worms, Scald Head, Sore Eyes, Erysipelas, Itch, 
Scurfs, Discolorations of the 8kln, H umors and Diseases of 
the 8ktn, of whatever name or nature, are literally dug up 
and carried out of the System In a short time by the use of 
these Bitters. One bottle In such cases will convince the 
most incredulous of their curative effects. 

Cleanse the Vitiated Blood whenever you find its impuri- 
ties bursting through the skin in Pimples, Eruptions, or 
Sores; cleanse tt when yon find It obstructed and sluggish 
In the veins; cleanse it when it Is foul, and your feelings 
will tell you when. Keep the blood pure, and the health 
of the system will follow. ) 

Fin, Tape, and other Worm*, lurking In the sys- 
tem of so many thousands, are effectually destroyed and 
removed. Says adlstlngulshed physiologist, there Isscarce- 
ly an individual upon the face of the earth whose body Is 
exempt from the presence of worms. It is not upon the 
healthy elements of the body that worms exist, but upon 
the diseased humors and slimy deposits that breed these 
living monsters of disease. No system of Medicine, no ver> 
mlfuges, no anthelmintics, will free the system from 
worms like these Bitters. 

Mold by all DruggUtt and Dealers, 

J. WALKER, Proprietor. R. H. McDONALD A CO., 
Druggists and General Agents, San Franoiaen, Cali- 
fornia, and 52 and 54 Commerce 8treet, Near York. 


successfully used by physicians, and fonnd to be safe 
and sure in eradicating worms, ao hurtful to children. 

Children having worm* require immediate attention, 
as neglect of the trouble often causes prolonged aiokneaa. 

Symptom * of worm* in children are often overlooked* 
Worms in tke stomach and bowels caste irritation, 
which can be removed only by the nee of a sure remedy 
The combination of ingredients nsed in making Brown’s 
•• Vermifuge Comfits ” ia snob aa te give the best possi- 
ble effect with safety. 

< 

Bos TO*, Jan. 27, 1864. 
Mkmbs. John I. Bbowx k So* : 

As I have used your " Worm Comfit* ” In my practice 
for two yean past with always good saccesa, I have no 
hesitation In recommending them aa a very superior 
preparation for the purpose for which they are Intended. 
As I am aware they do not contain any mercury or other 
injurious substances, I consider them perfectly safe to 
administer even in the most delicate caaee. 

ALVAH HOBBS, M.D. 


DIRECTIONS. 

Take each time— 

Gsx Lozengs for children from 1 to 2 years. 

Two •« •• " 2 to 4 «* 

Thru " *• •• 4 to 6 " 

Form ‘ " " over 6 " 

Six Lozenges for adults. 

To be taken in the morning before breakfast, and at 
night (bed time) for four or five days. 

Commence again in a week, and gif e as before, if syrup 
topis of worms are again observed. 

JEREMIAH CURTIS * SOUS, 1 
New Yort i 

JOHN I, BROWN & SONS Proprietors 

Bolton. 




GREAT CHANCE FOR AGENTS. 

Do yon want an agency, local or travelUng, with 
a chance to make $5 to $BO per day 


■Jury, wi 
silling o 


Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., M. ¥., or 16 Dear- 
born gt„ Chicago, Hi, 1266-1117 


AU erdara should be addressed to 

CURTIS <ft BROWN, 215 Fulton St., N. Y, 

SoldbyDruggisU, Chemists and Dsalars in Medloinas 
at 26 cents per kax. 


REST AND COMFORT 

c TO THE 


SUFFERING. 


HOUSEHOLD PANACEA 

and 

Fami’v Liniment 

Is the best Remedy in the World for the following com 
plainta, viz ; 

Cramp In the Limbs and Stomach, 

Pain n the Stomach, Bowels, or Side, 
Rheumatism in all its forms. 

Neuralgia, Bilioua Colic, 

Dysentery, Cholera, 

Fresh Wounds, Colds. 

Tooth Ache, Chapped Hands, 

Sore Throat, Burns, 

Sprains and Bruises, Spinal Complaints, Chills and 
Fever. 

PURELY VEGETABLE AND ALL-HEALING. 

FOR INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL USE. 


TBEPABKD BY 

CURTIS & BROWN, 

No. 315 Fulton Street, N. Y. 
The Household Panacea and Fault Liniment will 
extract the fire from a barn immediately, and remove all 
pain and soreness. Also a sore cure for Dysentery and. 
Summer Complaints, giving immediate relief. 

DIRECTIONS FOR USING : 

In all cases of Pain in the Side, Stomach, Back or Bow - 
elt, DytenUry and Summer Complaint*, it should be taken 
internally, as follows : 

To a tumbler half fall of water pat a table-spoonful or 
more of sugar ; add to it a tea-spoonful of the Household 
Panacea and Family Liniment ; mix them weld to- 
gether, and drink it. 

In all oases of Sore Throat, either from Cold, B'on- 
chitii, or any other cause, prepare the mixture as above, 
and take a tea-spoonf vil or two every hour or two through 

the day. 

For Rheumatic Affection* in the Limb*, Stomach or 
Back, Spinal Diteatu, StUohu in the Bach or Side, make a 
thorough external application with the Household Pan- 
acea and Family Liniment, in its full etreBgth, rub- 
bing it in well. 

For Tooth Aehe, wet a piece of cotton and put It to the 
tooth. 

For a Cough and Pain in the Side, bathe the side and 
stomach well, and lay on a piece of dry cotton wadjing 
or batting to the parts affected, which will produce a 
little irritation, and remove the difficulty to the akin and 
carry it off. 

For Ague, make a like application to the face. It is 
best at all times, when making an external application, 
to take some of the above mixture internally ; it qulok- 
ens the blood and invigorates tbe system. 

For Burnt or Scald*, put it on in its full strength imme- 
diately after the accident. 

For Cut*, wrap up the wound in the blood, and wet 
the bandage thoroughly with tbe Household Panacea 
d Family Liniment. 

or Chill* and Fever it is a certain and ture cure . 
Should be used freely externally about the ehest, and 
aken internally at the same time. It quickens tbe 
ood and In vigors tee the whole system. No mistake 
out it. 

fC- PRICE, TBIRT7-F1VE C ENTS. 
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This Machine is presented with the fullest assurance 
that It will meet the wants of the public more fully than 
any other, being the largest machine-made, bav'-ig less 
working parts, running rapid, light and easy ; p sessing 
a variety of new and useful attachments for executing 
an enlarged variety of work ; having a new combination 
of feed and working principles, which renders it more 
effective in executing the various grades of work re* 
quired, either in the family or the manufactory ; in 
fact, having every essential element to render it an as- 
sured and speedy success. 

Local agents wanted throughout the United States, to 
whem will be given the most liberal terms known in the 
trade. Sena for circular, and address 

THE DAVIS S. M. CO., Watertown, N. Y., 
or its Branches, located at 161 State Btreet, Chicago ; 
163 West Fourth street, Cincinnati ; 612 North Fourth 
•atreet, 8t. Louis ; 460 Fulton street, Troy ; 73 West Balti- 
more street, Baltimore ; 1306 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
phia ; 22 Temple Place, Boston, and 726 Broadway, New 
York. 1298-1349 



ThiB machine is guaranteed, in its present complete- 
ness, to meet the want of the household, for either do- 
mestic or fancy work. It knits everything and starts 
the work with a selvage edge. Efficient and reliable 
agents wanted in every section of the country, with 
whom the most liberal terms will be made. Books and 
circulars sent to any address, free of charge. All orders 
and communications muBt be addressed to 

DANA BICKFORD, 

Vice-President and General Agent, 
1297-1300 689 Broadway, New York. 

RANGE AND HEATER DEPOT, 

a. McPherson, 

No. 233* WATER STREET, NEW TORN, 

Would call the attention of the public to the 

RADIANT, or NEW FIRE-PLACE HEATER, 

one that will heat below as well as the upper rooms. It 
has a shit Id to prevent the mica from being smoked; 
has a dust-damper by which the stove can be cleaned out 
and a fire removed without dust. Any one who exam 
lues the grate will be satisfied that it is superior to any 
heater yet made. 

Also for Bale the American Range, THE MONARCH, 
an elevated oven range. 

The jEtna Stationary Heater, THE VULCAN PORT- 
ABLE HEATER ; also, COOKING STOVES, for coal or 
wood, SELF-FEEDING STOVES, and a variety of Heat- 
jjtovea j all of which will be sold at low prices, 


EMPIRE MUTUAL 

X_iife Insurance Comp’v. 

OF NEW YORK 

OFFICE, 139 BROADWAY, 


OFFICERS. 


G. HILTON SCRIB- 
NER, President. 

GEORGE W. SMITH, 
Vice-President. 

SIDNEY W. CROFUT, 
Secretary. 

LEMUEL H. WATERS, 
Actuary. 

T. K. MARCY, M.D., 
Medical Examiner. 

EVERETT CLAPP, Su- 
perintend' l of Agencies. 



DIRECTORS. 


G. HILTON SCRIBNER, 
President. 

GEORGE W. SMITH, Vice 
President 

SAMUEL F. B. MORSE, No 
5 East 20th st„ N. Y. 

WM. F. DRAKE, Drake 
Bros., Bankers, No. 16 
Broad st, N. Y. 


M. B. WYNKOOP, Wynkoop 
ft HallenbecK, 113 Fulton 
st., N. Y. 

HENRY R. MORGAN, N. Y. 
and Charleston Steamship 
Co., 26 Broadway. 

RICHARD POILLON, O. * 
R. Poillon, Shipbuilders, 
224 South st. 

t. W. FROST, Continental 
Life Insurance Co., N. Y. 


' r . CHARTERED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 

$ 100,000 00 

deposited with the Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York as special sacurityjto Policy-holders. 

SUCCESS THE CRITERION OF EXCELLENCE. 

THE EMPIRE HAS ACHIEVED A SUCCESS WITHOUT A PARALLEL IN THE HISTORY OF | LIFE INSURANCE, 

7, 500 r Policies issued in twenly-one months, insuring over 9l6,0....0,, 

WHICH IS THE LARGEST COMMENCEMENT BUBINEB8 EVER DONE BY ANY OTHER COMPANY IN | THE WORLD. 

AND WHY NOT ? 

Notice the following liberal features, the most favorable to the insured aud unexcelled by those of any other 
company ; 

Ordinary Whole Life Policies absolutely non-forfeitable from the payment of first annual premium. 

All other Policies non-lorfelt&ble after two annual payments. 

All Policies Incontestable for usual causes, and absolutely incontestable after two annual premiums. 

All restrictions upon travel and residence removed, and no permits required. 

One-third of the Premiums Loaned to the insured, if desired, and no notes required. 

No accumulation of interest on Defined Premiums, and no increase of annu&l payment on any class of Policies.^ 
Dividends Accumulative, the surplus being returned to the Policy-holders equitably, each receiving thereof what- 
ever he may have contributed thereto. 

The Business of the Company conducted upon the Mutual Plan. 

EXAMPLE OF THE NON-FORFEITURE PLAN OF THE “ EMPIRE." 


Age of party insured 36. Ordinary Whole-Life Policy. 

One Annual Premium will continue the Policy in force 2 years and 3 
Twe “ “ " *• •• 4 “ 12 

Three " " “ •• “ 6 ** 27 

Four “ “ •• •• "8 “ 46 

Five “ « » « 10 “ 66 


GUARANTEE INTEREST PLAN. — An Entirely New Feature. 

Number of Annual Premiums limited, varying from five to twenty-three, according to age. 

Six per cent. Compound Interest guaranteed from the commencement to the end of the paying period on all th 
payments, until the sum insured shall have been accumulated. 

Tue monetary value of the Policy, during the paying period, averages more than twelve per cent, compound inter- 
est ; and subsequently, during the whole of life, the policy will probably pay an income on its face equal to about 
six per cent, aud at death the amount insured passes unimpaired to the representatives of the insured. 

The policy (maturing at death) is issued at the time of the first payment for the full amount insured, thus combin- 
ing the advantages of both Life Insurance and Savings Bank. 

According to the age and annual premium, and in the number of years indicated below (the payments then ceas- 
ing), a policy on the Guarantee Interest Plan accumulates to One Thousand Dollars. Double the given premium 
gives $2,000, etc., etc. 


At Age of 

The Annual 
Premium on a 
Policy of $1,000 
being 

Will in 

A mount (the 
whole sum to be 
paid) to 

To which add 
Interest (secured 
by the policy) as 
allowed by the 
Company. 

Premium and 

Interest (forming 
the basis of 
subsequent income) 
equals 

H» 

$22 16 

22 years. 

$487 62 

4 


$512 48 

— 

$1,000'0Q 

21 

2616 

20 •• 

623 00 



477 00 



27 

31 12 

18 " 

660 16 



439 84 

= i.ooo oo ; 

33 

37 46 

16 •• 

579 86 



420 64 

— 

1,000 00 

39 

46 76 

14 “ 

640 64 

4 


359 36 

= 

1,000 00 

45 

67 01 

12 " 

684 12 



315 88 

:= 

1,000 00 

61 

72 97 

10 “ 

729 70 



270 30 


1,000 00 

or, varying 

the Annual Premium and the numbei 

of years : 






14 

$60 44 

13 years. 

$656 72 

4 


$344 28 

= 

$1,000 00 

20 

66 47 

12 ** 

677 64 



822 36 

SI 


26 

63 62 

11 " 

699 82 



300 18 

= 

1.000 00 

82 

72 76 

10 " 

727 60 



272 40 

— 

1,100 00 

38 

82 87 

9 " 

745 83 



264 17 

s= 

1,000 00 

44 

96 23 

8 «* 

769 84 



230 16 

2= 

1,000 00 

60 

113 46 

7 " 

794 22 


205 78 

S 

1,000 00 


At intervening ages, the, same 

results follow from proportionate premiums. 


^-First-Class Agents wanted in all parts of the country. Apply at the Home office, 139 Broadway. 


M agic lanterns, stebeopticons, tic., ftc., 

especially adapted for the use of Sunday Schools, 
Churches, with a large assortment of Bible, Scientific, 
Holy Land, and many thousand views of different sub- 
jects. 

A liberal discount to Sunday Schools and Ministers. 
Priced and Illustrated Catalogues sent on application, 
W. MITCHELL M’AL LISTER, 

1309-1302 ^28 Chestnut Street, Pa, 


LADIES 

Desiring to procure a First-Class 8ewing Machine 
against easy monthly instalments, or good work tax- 
nished at home, will apply at 294 Bowery, 157 East 
26th st., or 477 9th ave., N. Y. Good work at high 
prices If desired, 1287-ly 


